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A N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A 


pon as teacher, governess, or companion. 
ferences. Address E. 1, this office. 
YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A POSI- 
tion to teach small children the Primary 
English branches. Can give good references. 
Friends’ family preferred. Address A. E. HOUGH, 
Hunting Hill, Montgomery Co., Md. 


MIDDLE-AGED, RELIABLE MAN, FRIEND, 
desires employment. Would like an inter- 
view with a firm doing first-class business, 

who needs a conscientious person ; has had experi- 
ence as collector, salesman, book-keeper, etc. 
Friends preferred. Address W., this Office. 


\LDERLY LADY WILL RENT EN BOARD OF 
two, country home furnished, to small adult 


family of some means, Modern improve- 

ments, stable, garden; best references exchanged. 

seceun J.C. C., Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., 
‘enna. 


XPERIENCED LADY TEACHER OF DRAW- 
ing and Art wants position. Friend; gradu- 
ate of Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art. 

Address B., 1, this office. 


ELP OF ALL KINDS SUPPLIED. CITY OR 
Country. Orders by mail prospély attended 
to. JOHN STRINGHAM, 1044 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 


ARGE SECOND STORY FRONT ROOM (UN- 
furnished, paces carpet and shades), to let 
with board. Adults only. Other vacancies 

for gentlemen, Friends. 1718 Spring Garden St. 
OSITION WANTED BY WOMAN, FRIEND, 
with a little girl aged 7 years; e> rienced 
housekeeper and nurse ; can do sewing. Ad- 
dress D. 1, this office. 





Fp OSITION WANTED BY YOUNG “LADY, 
Friend, as companion to an elderly or conva- 
lescent lady. Address T., this Office. 


ANTED.— GOOD GIRL FOR COUNTRY, 

with reference Small adult family. Ad- 

- dress C., Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., 
enna. 


ANTED.— PUPIL NURSES AT THE WEST 
Philadelphia Hospital for Women. 
4085 Parrish Street. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN, MARRIED PRE- 
ferred, with energy and determination to 
succeed, to engage in the milk business in 

Philadelphia, No capital required. Address L., 
Office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—A SINGLE MAN ON A GENTLE- 
man’s place, short distance from the city. 
Must understand the care of horses and 

milk one cow. Address A., 1, this office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
by young lady, Friend. Address Z, Office 
Intelligencer and Journal. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, FRIEND, OF 
both Normal and Coll te training, de- 
sires a position as teacher. Address U., 
this Office. 
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Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses ae for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
from New York. For catalogue and —— ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will re-open Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
begins with Kindergarten and ends with the High 
School and College ecapesetary A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cia! rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
FSAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class solo and college prepamtory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


For circulars —_ 
LOUIS B. BLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappa 
A Boa: School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much en , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
— located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Peirce School 
The Representative Business 
Scheol of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 


RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business traiding. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It has an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.”’ 

A comglete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Ous- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
--e.-Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercap- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 18094. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter con- 
cerning the School, 
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George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New in, See all modern prnionens: 
extensive grounds; ten teochon, specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biol 
laboratories; manual . Special care will 
be given to the moral and ous training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 


mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. - 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Brown Preparatory School, Steet’ pmind'a, 
Young men prepared for any college. The best 
school for the student who desires to do a specified 
amount of work in a limited time. Young ladies 
pogpased in private classes for the leading Female 
colleges. eeoan classes. For circulars, address 
ALONZO BROWN, Principal. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., 
Under care of a Committee of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, opens Ninth Month 8, 1894. 
Circulars will be forwarded to any one desiring 
information about the school. Address 
M. L. YEATMAN, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Gien Mountain House 
AND 


Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Popular Rates. . 
Send for Circular. A. J, or 
anager, 


The Whittier aia ta 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A. J. HOOD, P. op. 
ieeiia Open Hi th . 
The Revere, punt Sera 


Refurnished and Improved. 


Home Comforts. 
Open all the year. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


THE WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


— - 


VER 


L.-T. BRYANT. 


27IT FLOATS» 
wT - 


_ FOR TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OCIN'TI. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention ge to serving families. Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


HENRY | HOvSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


C. 
ELLIS. \wsNorn 324 ot, '12N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Do you smile 


when you see a good man lose his tem- 
per because his coffee does not suit him 


Don’t do it, 


but just tell him to send Two Dollars and 
he will receive 


Seven Pounds of 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee, 


which will be delivered to any railroad station 
where the 5-cent package stamp can be used. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 


XXXV. 
Uniformity is very lovely, and to be desired, and waited 
Sor, as the spirit of the Lord, which is one,leads and draws 
into one. But for the wise reasoning part of man to strive 
to bring about a fleshly uniformity, which ensnares, and 
overbears the tender conscience, this is not lovely, nor spirit- 
ual, ner Christian. IsAAC PENINGTON. 


Isaac Penington was born in London, 1617, being the son of a 
wealthy merchant of the city, of the same name, an alderman and “ Lord 
Mayor,”’ who served in the Long Parliament, and was one of the 
judges who sat in the trial of Charles I. The son from his youth was 
a serious and spiritual man. In 1654 he married Mary, the widow of 
Sir Willian Springett (parents-of Gulielma Maria Springett, the first 
wife of William Penn), and about 1658 joined the Friends. He was 
several times imprisoned, ‘‘ wrote much and wisely on religious subjects, 
and became an able minister of the gospel. He was remarkable for 
the tenderness of his feelings, the depth of his knowledge in heavenly 
mysteries, and his patience in enduring severe persecution.’’ He died 
1679. ‘“ With the exception of George Fox,’’ says Samuel M. Janney, 
“there was perhaps no one among the early Friends who stood higher 
than he in the love and veneration of the Society.” 


WITHIN. 

To fail in finding gifts, and still to give, 

To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain, 
To learn in dying as a self to live— 

This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in pain ? 
Rejoice that not unworthy thou art found 

For Love to touch thee with his hand divine; 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy ground ; 

Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine. 

But canst thou wait in patieace, make no sign, 
And where in power thou fail’st—oh, not in will— 

See sore need served by other hands than thine, 
And other hands the dear desires fulfill, 
sHear others gain the thanks that thou wouldst win, 
Yet all be joy? Then has thou entered in. 

—Anna C. Brackett, in Harper's Magazine. 


PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
III. 
THE MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN 
THE WORLD. 
BY CHARLES M. STABLER. 


ALL religions and philosophies that include benevolence 
and righteousness as a part of their purpose have a mis- 
sion in the world. But as conditions are many and va- 
ried, and as man, like the rest of creation, is the subject 
of an evolution that is not yet finished ; we find that re- 
ligions and philosophies are as varied as the classes of 
men who profess them, and that they differ not only in 
tenets and methods, but also at some points in standards 
of righteousness. Besides their common mission, there- 
fore, they may be said to have separate missions growing 
out of their fitness to certain men and conditions. It is 
this separate or special mission of Quakerism that is the 
proper subject of this paper ; so we must necessarily dwell 
upon those points which mark the differences between 
Quakerism and other religions. In so doing I sahll have 


in mind what I may venture to call the broad, general, 
or catholic Quakerism, as distinguished from the ‘‘ evan- 
gelical’’ ; for there are logically but two groups,—those 
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who make the Inner Light supreme and universal, and 
those who do not; and our ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ brethren that 
are represented by Francis Frith’s ‘‘ Quaker Ideal,’’ be- 
long with us to the catholic group. From our standpoint 
they seem nearer to us than ‘to their ‘‘ evangelical ’’ asso- 
ciates and no further from most of us than we are from 
one another. 

The first important fact to be considered is, that Catho- 
lic Quakerism is a religion, not a philosophy or a mere 
system of ethics. Philosophy and ethics play an import- 
ant part‘in our thought and action; but, whether specu- 
lative or scientific, they furnish us with nothing that we 
regard as religiously fundamental. When tested by the 
definitions of the narrower current, we may be var- 
iously classified as deists, theists, pantheists, and what- 
not ; yet, when thus disposed of, we are not disturbed in 
our religious fellowship, for we find the strongest and 
surest bond of union in the Divine guidance which we 
recognize in ourselves, and to which we give full credit 
in others. We are free to study philosophy and ethics, 
to apply to them our best intellectual powers, and to ac- 
cept their conclusions with unflinching honesty ; but still 
there is a side of our life which they do not touch,—which 
they may recognize, but do not create or control or 
fully explain,—the deep undercurrent of motives, feel- 
ings, aspirations, which make us desire rather to do good 
than to have all knowledge and all power. Without ne- 
cessarily defining what this undercurrent is, we recognize 
in it and in its results the religious side of our nature 
and life. 

Our religion, therefore, is something more than a 
theory, a system, ora devised plan ; or, more exactly, it 
is something different from these. It isa Divine crea- 
tion, a part of our nature. It is a plant growing in the 
sunshine of God,—developing, advancing, to fulfill his 
purpose. Philosophy and ethics may tell us something 
about it, may help us to distinguish its parts, and to ap-* 
preciate its delicate organism ; but they are not religion 
itself any more than the science of botany is the life of 
which it treats. In Quakerism, therefore, the essential 
consideration is, not how much we know of botany, but 
how the plants are thriving in our gardens. 

To bring the world to this point of view is a funda- 
mental part of our special mission. Men to-day are not 
irreligious, but discontented with what is offered to them 
in the name of religion. The mission of Quakerism is 
to call their attention to the plant and the sunshine and 
the choking weeds in the garden of their souls ; and while 
admitting that botany is good in its place,—a science of 
great Value,—to show them that the way to possess a vig- 
orous and beautiful plant is, not to study botany in a 
cloister, but to go to work in the garden and do what 
common sense and the sunlight may direct. 

From this point of view Quakerism is in harmony 
with the true spirit of this scientific age,—an age not of 
doubt, but of honest inquiry. So Quakerism is not the 
mere skeptic or agnostic that it is sometimes thought to 
be, but a wise and sagacious teacher that invites mankind, 
not into a library where truth is to be accepted at second 
hand on authority, but into a laboratory where it is to be 
learned at first hand from nature. 
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As a natural consequence of this attitude, Quakerism 
has a peculiar adaptability to a great variety of minds. 
The most imaginative can find their wants anticipated in 
the ‘‘ Light Within, the Christ in the soul,’’ and the most 
rigidly practical can at least perceive the constant pres- 
sure of the truer motive,—the higher self. No defini- 
tions are insisted upon. Through the admirable figure of 
the ‘‘ Light Within,’’ it provides, not for fixed notions 
of God and man and their relations, but for conceptions 
that advance to accommodate themselves to the age and 
development of the individual. What the Indwelling 
Spirit is to each individual will be revealed to him in 
ever widening circles of knowledge, but no such knowl- 
edge is really his until he has learned it experimentally. 
This is widely distinguished from the creed and the 
substitutional or vicarious method of salvation. Catho- 
lic Quakerism is too logical, too scientific, for such a fan- 
ciful system ; and too sincere to accept such a makeshift. 
‘‘A thing must either be or not be.’’ Love and righteous- 
ness are or are not our characteristics. Laws and princi- 
ples are not abstractions but regularities of action ; and 
our faith in them is not to be exhibited by dependence 
on something else. Not the dogmatic acceptance of the 
golden rule as a saying of Christ, but the daily operation 
of this law in our lives, is the only adequate means of 
knowledge as to what it really signifies. 

In its ability to combine the ideal and the practical, 
Quakerism has found a more definitely special mission in 
its attitude toward Peace. In the first place, its concep- 
tion of brotherly love is ideal in making the whole world 
kin ; and then the ideal is put into practice by denying ad- 
solutely the necessity or right of aggressive warfare, and by 
doubting, to the verge of denying, both the wisdom and 
the right of any resistance that involves the taking of 
human life or the infliction of cruelty. The Quaker ad- 
mits that in the present condition of the world it may 
appear to be true that a national policy of non-resistance 
is not practical,—that it might possibly entail great suf- 
fering on the peaceful nation, and put a premium on ag- 
gressive selfishness. But personally he has no such fear. 
His faith in humanity comes to his rescue. He knows, 
—no one better,—that non-resistance, far from being 
cowardice, is the finest courage. He knows, also, that if 
it is accompanied by a consistently friendly attitude in 
all the relations and affairs of life, it does not inspire 
contempt, but awakens the Divine nature even in the 
savage and the selfish. He therefore claims that the 
distrust of peace methods is not well founded, and he 
points with confidence to the ‘‘ holy experiment’’ of 
William Penn in Pennsylvania. But the thoroughness of 
the true Quaker spirit does not rest the question here ; 
he claims that whatever the right of resistance may be, 
the way to secure the higher good is to have faith in it 
and to proceed to do what it requires, let the cost be 
what it may. He would, therefore, even under present 
conditions, reduce the army and the navy to police forces, 
even if he did not disband them altogether. 

In civil life the same general attitude is maintained ; 
but he recognizes the possibility of a slightly different 
responsibility. 
and imitative action ; and, while noting carefully the in- 
spired words of old, he listens attentively to the voice of 
the ever-living Christ in his own soul. This voice tells 
him that to love his enemies is not merely to wish them 
no harm, but to do them good, and the higher the kind 
of good effected the more perfect the love. He therefore 
sees that government is necessary, not only as a general 
beneficent agency, but as a means for society to do its 
duty in restraining its enemies from doing wrong; but 
he adds as an essential proviso, that the methods of re- 
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straint shall be consistent with a spirit of love. From 
his standpoint this proviso would at least do away with 
the use of deadly weapons and of punishments of a retri- 
butive or vindictive character. The employment of force 
would be strictly limited to the kind and amount needed 
to restrain the wrong-doer and remove him from further 
temptation. These forces would be largely moral in their 
nature, and even the milder physical force would be kept 
well in reserve. His ideal prison would not be a dungeon, 
but a hospital for the care and cure of the morally infirm. 
Justice, and respect for law through direct and voluntary 
methods, together with the betterment of the individual 
physically, mentally, and morally, would become the 
central features of his system. 

With this ideal government in mind, the Quaker 
looks upon our present political systems and sees in them 
many approaches to his ideal, but much also that has 
been received by tradition from ancient Rome and bar- 
barous Europe. These he regards as belonging to the 
past, and to the past he would relegate them. Thus by 
the necessity of his situation, and with the force of relig- 
ious conviction, he becomes a political and social re- 
former ; but a reformer not of the anarchical or socialistic 
types, but as a citizen devoted to law and order and jeal- 
ous to the last degree of the independence of the indi- 
vidual. 

In his individual capacity, the Quaker’s attitude 
toward Peace is even more radical. He knows of no 
ground of resistance, except, possibly, as before explained, 
the prevention of crime in another. For his own pur- 
poses he carries no weapons, even where others are using 
them. He does this without counting the cost ; yet both 
his abiding faith and his experience teach him that he is 
safer by reason of his peaceful attitude. He explains this 
by saying that the true peace attitude is not one assumed 
at the moment of attack, but is (if it is attained at all) an 
ever-present spirit and pervades the whole life. One thus 
inspired makes no enemies by selfishness or uncharitable- 
ness; and if the accidents of life lead to discord, the 
same spirit is sure to restore harmony. It may require 
the giving of the ‘‘ cloak also’’ to one who sues for the 
coat, but with him these count for nothing when weighed 
against a brother’s love. - 

With this view of the attitude of Quakeristh toward 
Peace, we can hardly over-estimate its mission. Its gen- 
eral acceptance would mean international peace, the re- 
duction of standing armies to mere police forces, the con- 
centration of political and individual energy upon the 
solution of industrial and other social questions, and a 
reformation of business methods by placing the reliance 
of business men, not on the power of the courts to enforce 
justice, but on the willingness and well-guarded ability 
of the individual to perform his obligations. 

But there are other special missions of almost equal 
importance which must be briefly touched upon. In its 
silent worship, its free extemporaneous ministry, and its 
unity rule of action as regulated by the discipline, Quaker- 
ism has a system peculiar to itself but in close conformity 
with the genius of its central thought. Here again its 
standards are ideal; and even if the practical results 
have not always been satisfactory, we have seen enough 
to have faith in a future realization. 

We probably need to realize more fully that introver- 
sion in silent communion is the highest form of public 
worship, and that there may be required some preparatory 
development for its appreciation. This is now in a fair 
way to be furnished by our First-day Schools, Young 
Friends’ Associations, and Philanthropic and other Con- 
ferences, as well as by the guarded education which is 
offered in Friends’ schools. If other aids are needed, by 
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all means let them be supplied ; but let them not intrude 
upon the regular meeting for worship. This is unique and 
cannot be improved except by a fuller consecration to its 
purposes. Moreover, the world needs just such a meet- 
ing, and just such a conception of worship. It is not a 
mere drifting on a sea of pleasant thoughts, but a careful 
sounding of the depths and shallows of life, until out of 
the silence comes a Voice telling us to seek deeper waters 
or to return to the safety of the harbor. 

The ministry also has its best inspiration in the in- 
describable influence of the silence. We need not de- 
bate as to what this silence is; its effect is indisputable, 
let the explanation be what it may ; and the needs of 
those present are often spoken to in a manner that could 
not be anticipated. The world needs also such a minis- 
try, and needs it not only for the principle on which it is 
based, but for what may be called a strictly practical 
reason. The complaint is everywhere made that a low 
average of intellect has of late years been going into the 
ministry of other denominations ; and as a natural con- 
sequence the influence and standing of the ministry have 
declined. By a reflection of this feeling and for other 
causes, there has been ground for a similar complaint 
among Friends ; but the main stumbling block in the 
path of the church ministry—its professional character— 
does not obstruct our path; and there is more than a 
fair prospect that we shall experience a change in the di- 
rection of greater freedom and spontaneity which will 
open the way for a deeper and stronger ministry. With 
this change there is no reason why the Friends’ ministry 
should not retain its peculiar force and at the same time 
possess the added power of intellectual clearness and 
directness. Experience has shown in the past that the 
most powerful and the most cultivated minds among us 
are often the most spiritual and the most impressionable. 
Witness Lucretia Mott, Benjamin Hallowell, Samuel M. 
Janney, and others. The extension of Quakerisin would 
extend the scope of its ministry; and such a ministry, 
with its independence and its non-professional character, 
would doubtless bring to its service the cultured and 
spiritually minded from the varied occupations of life. 
If so, the Friends’ ministry should become the most in- 
fluential, -because of its nearness to the heart and life of 
the people ; and surely this non-church-going, if not ir- 
religious, generation has need of such a ministry. 

On the rule of unity in action much might be said, 
especially as to the spirit of love and mutual considera- 
tion which it engenders. It may have been misapplied in 
some particulars, but it has been a powerful agency in 
cultivating that higher unity which is characteristic of 
Friends. The world needs this also, not only for its unify- 
ing power, but because of the peculiar character of relig- 
ious organization which it produces, namely, a central re- 
ligious body strongly conservative, yet broadly liberal 
and democratic in method, around which may gather 
various auxiliary bodies devoted to special and more or 
less experimental lines of work. In the conservative 
central body we have the needed permanency and stabil- 
ity ; in the auxiliary bodies we have the desired flexi- 
bility ; in all, the unity rule secures deliberate and well- 
directed action, and adds force by its emphasis of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Much might be said of the special mission of Quaker- 
ism growing out of its history, and what may be called 
its historical characteristics. But I will close by simply 
calling attention to the importance of this phase of the 
subject. And, by way of warning as well as encourage- 
ment, I will re-echo the opinion of Francis Frith in ‘‘ The 
Quaker Ideal.’’ He says: 

‘« The Quakerism of the future, to be worthy of con- 
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tinued life, must be a deep and thorough reversal of the 
worldly standards of religion and religious observances, 
and—I may add—of Calvinistic creeds which still so 
largely dominate the Christian churches. I repeat that 
its real success,—which is neither more nor less than the 
fulfilment of its Special Mission,—depends upon the de- 
gree in which it upholds the genuine principles of prim- 
itive Quakerism.’’ 


THE PROPAGANDISM OF FRIENDS. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


When we assume,—as we do assume,—that the great 
first principle of Quakerism is the essence and substance 
of real religion, and when we assume also,—as we do,— 
that the system of conduct drawn out upon the line of 
this principle would be greatly saving and healing to the 
world, what follows? Certainly that those who believe 
themselves intrusted with such a message, and who have 
experienced the blessings of such a system, should be 
ready and anxious to spread the one, and explain the other. 

How, then, shall we reach the world, or so much of it 
as may be ready to hear us? 

The theme assigned me is ‘‘ Methods of Religious 
Propagandism.’’ I interpret it to mean, for the purposes 
of this occasion, methods of propagandism appropriate 
to and available for the Friends. 

But, first, re/igious propagandism. What is religious? 
What is Religion? May we say here that Religion is an 
aspiration and a growth? the perception of a divine 
condition, the aspiration unto it, the progress toward it? 

If this be religion, the work of propagating it becomes 
a subject to be doubtfully approached. If it be a divine 
flame, what mortal may assume to kindle it? We may 
attend it, indeed, we may watch it, we may enjoy ic, but 
—changing the illustration—while Paul may plant and 
Apollos may water, the increase is of God. It may be, 
pursuing this alternate thought, that the divine seed 
may be sown by human hands, but it must be indeed 
seed ‘‘ true to name,’’ with that miracle of miracles, the 
vital essence, lying in its—to mortal eyes—invisible and 
inseparable cells. 

But, then, who can even sow such seed? Who can 
carry it safely, who can plant it rightly, who discern a 
spot wherein it may be planted? We turn to the pages 
of experience and perceive that in all ages, in all time, 
there has been one especial means of religious propaga- 
tion. Some one has been sent forth. With every great 
sowing some great name is joined. Whether it be the 
Master of them all, he whose name we assume, and 
whose footsteps we ought to follow, or whether it be, 
at a distance far removed, those who have preached 
powerfully in his name, here or there, the cases are all of 
one nature. It was Huss who replanted the religious seed in 
southeastern Europe,—and sealed his service at the stake ; 
it was Francis of Assisi who gathered his great order in, 
but scarcely of, the Papal church ; it was Luther who be- 
gan the north German Reformation ; it was Calvin who 
led out in France the intense and courageous Huguenot 
church ; it was Waldo and his ‘‘ poor men of Lyons”’ 
who gathered that band, persecuted, but rising triumphant 
over persecution, the heroic Waldenses; it was Knox 
whose leadership established the Protestant Church in 
Scotland. The name of Loyola typifies his own intense 
and effective ‘‘ Society of Jesus,’’ as the name of Wesley 
does that equally zealous, ever-active, and increasing 
body, the Methodist Church. Finally, for this present 
purpose of illustration, it was Fox, traversing his native 
islands, preaching and exhorting for more than forty 
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years, who planted the religious seed called Quaker, and 
to his joy saw it spring up and fructify. 

But these indeed were the great laborers in the divine 
vineyard. They were such sowers and planters as here, 
looking into one another’s faces, we fear to say we are, 
ormay be. They came forth; they were not—by human 
invitation—cal/led forth. As I deal with them and their 
work, in this imperfect way, I realize that I am but speak- 
ing of that vital seed which they spread abroad ; I have no 
such seed to give. We may present ‘‘a declaration of 
good things,’’ but who shall be qualified to give the good 
things themselves ? 

You will see, then, that I regard the propagation of 
vital religion to be a thing done, in its essential nature, 
not in the will of man, but at the pleasure and in the 
time and way of the Power in whose hands we are. If 
Quakerism is to be again greatly spread it will not be, in 
the outset of its revival, very different from such a work 
as it was in the beginning. This is indeed a case where 
it is the Spirit that quickeneth, and the flesh profiteth 
nothing. 

Shall we, then, have fresh seed and new gardeners, 
provided by, and commissioned from, the one Great 
Husbandman? Who shall say? But who shall say that, 
if the time is ripe, he will not send them forth? To us 
the time seems ripe. Let us have faith. ‘We walk by 
faith, not by sight.”’ 

And let us add to our faith. Let us add watchfulness 
for the new appearing. Let us add readiness to attend 
upon it. Though we be not chosen as the bearers of the 
message, it may be for us to respond when it is delivered. 

‘«« Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but 
it is the same God which worketh @//in a//. The mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal. For to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdonr ; to another the word of knowledge ; to another 
faith, to another the gifts of healing. For the body 
is not one member, but many.’’ 

I say, then, that the means of propagation are major 
and minor: that those which are major may be the subject 
of our prayers, but not the servants of our command. 

And what are minor means of spreading religion ? 

What means, of this description, is so potential, and 
so potent, as the sight of the beautiful tree itself, sprung 
up from the good seed? What gathers into the Christian 
fold so well and so much—under the major means—as 
the exhibited goodness of the Christian life? Since 
Quakerism was, and the voices of its chiefest messengers 
have been heard, its greatest and most enduring force has 
been its manifestation that it wasa reality, and not simply 
a profession. Let your light shine, is a word of command 
to the Christian. Let your example be as a city set upon 
a hill, is another. This does not mean ostentation. It 
does not mean praying at the corner of the srteet, fo de 
seen of men. It means, no doubt, the building of your 
city in a sure place, the building of it well, and true, and 
shapely, and therefore attractive. Quakerism has been, 
and is—when it is real, not counterfeit ; vigorous, not de- 
cayed ; earnest, not languid ; careful, not careless—a beau- 
tiful and pleasant thing, as voices in the world around it 
have always sufficiently testified. I believe, indeed, that 
we have no drawing force at our command—not the for- 
mulation of doctrine, not the declaration of opinion, 
not the hastening here or there, not the manifestation of 
mere zeal or anxious concern—which can in any wise do 
for the preservation and increase of our Society that 
which will be done by its consistent walking in the path 
which its principle and its testimonies have marked out 
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for it. If it may be said—said in truth and justice, not 
in lip-service—‘* See these Quakers, how they love one 
another’’ ; and again, ‘‘ See them, how they are sincere, 
straightforward, duly humble, truly helpful to their fellow- 
men’’; and again, ‘‘See them, for they exemplify the 
profession they make,’’ who shall doubt that such a 
people will draw others unto them? 

This has indeed been the experience of the Society. 
It has been strengthened by the convincement of those 
who were not born in its membership. It has had new 
force added, through all the years of its history, by 
many who joined it because it seemed to them to make a 
reality of that which they had thought of as a practical 
Christian life. We take knowledge of such people, says 
an eminent authority in ethics,—the fathers and mothers 
who make happy homes, the brothers and sisters who bear 
each other’s burdens, the children who are cheerful and 
ready; ‘‘ whoever has shown a household where love 
reigned,—love based on faith and hope,—he has been in 
the great apostleship. In that home they are all evan- 
gelists, and in such ministry they proclaim the gospel.’’ 

Beautiful description! Applicable, truly, to many a 
home of the Friends. Attractive, truly, to him who 
looks to the fruits which profession must be judged by. 
Powerful, truly, as a drawing force to those who are seek- 
ers for that which is good. 

And here, perhaps, I may pass to the one ad- 
ditional means which appears to me available for 
propagating the faith of the Friends. We may nat- 
urally turn to the literature in which our thought 
is expressed. There is much of this which, it is true, is 
in a form not attractive, not perhaps intelligible, to the 
mass of readers ; there is some of it which has taken and 
which holds its place amongst the literary possessions of 
our race. The list of such works has in recent time been 
somewhat enlarged; new interpreters of the enduring 
theme have set their hands to the work. We add to John 
Woolman’s journal the copious and unequaled work of 
‘the Quaker poet.’’ Neither Woolman nor Whittier 
can be denied a place in the world’s general esteem. 
Either may fitly represent us. There is much, indeed, in 
the ethics of the elder writer which would be wonderfully 
curative if applied to many of our present social troubles. 

In England there have been issued, within the last few 
years, several little works that are ‘‘ tracts for the times,’’ 
available and persuasive, presenting our Friendly view. 
The chief of these, perhaps, is Caroline Stephen’s ‘‘ Qua- 
ker Strongholds ’’ ; another hardly less strong is Francis 
Frith’s ‘‘A Quaker Ideal.’’ Preceding both, in time of 
issue, were William Pollard’s ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quaker- 
ism,’’ and the Three Friends’ little work, ‘‘A Reasonable 
Faith.’’ 

I have already said in these meetings how helpful to 
the faith which he cherished is the poetry of Whittier, 
and I will not again dwell upon that point. I need only 
add that if we would persuade mankind of the beauty of 
the well-ordered Quaker life we may see it reflected in 
his verse beyond the cavil or the doubt of any for whom 
we believe the Quaker system has any affinity. 

You will say, doubtless, that I have not been very de- 
finite ; that I have not made f/ain the different ways by 
which we may propagate the religion we profess. This, 
I fear, is inevitable. The subject does not permit the 
use of minute directions. I cannot conceive that a real 
and an enduring Quakerism can arise at will, nor be built 
up on the plan of human architects. We maysee Zion 
arise when the time is ripe: it will not arise till that day : 
it is ours not to wait idly, but to wait prayerfully, and to 
do our work with courage in the way, and at the time, 
which we may find appointed for us. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
[SECOND PAPER. | 


Tue following sketches will generally avoid statistical in- 
formation, for the reason that the recent pamphlet by Dr. 
Magill has fully treated on schools in that aspect. For 
clearness, however, we had better give a list. We 
have, of— 

Colleges for men, Dalton Hall, and the Flounders’ 
Institute ; for women, a proposal and a hope. 

Higher Schools, for pupils up to 17 or 18, and touch- 
ing the entrance requirements of the universities ; for 
boys, Leighton Park, Reading, and Bootham, York ; for 
girls, the Mount, York. 

Middle class schools, for boys and girls up to 15 or 
16, aided by annual subscriptions, Ackworth, Sidcot, 
Saffron Walden, Wigton, Rawdon, Ayton, Penketh, Sib- 
ford. The last four were intended for non-members 
primarily, and are of a cheaper type. In Ireland there 
are Newtown, Waterford, and Lisburn, for boys ; Mount- 
mellick and Lisburn for girls, and of a cheaper type, 
Brookfield, taking both sexes. 

There are a few rather expensive private schools, 
those for girls being of more account than those for boys ; 
and there are in the North sundry old endowments for 
district elementary schools managed by Friends, but not 
attended by their children. 

Dalton Hail of residence, attached to the Owens 
College, Manchester, affords our only means of combin- 
ing university training with Quaker surroundings. Owens 
College has 1,100 students, about four million dollars en- 
dowment, a large staff of over 100 professors and lec- 
turers, and a most comprehensive series of courses, in 
arts, science, medicine, and pedagogy, with both fellow- 
ships and laboratories for research. The Hall provides 
for its 40 resident students, tutorial help and oversight. 
The principal and three tutors do the educational work. 
The building is a fine modern one, erected chiefly out of 
the ‘‘unearned increment’’ of Friends’ property in 
Manchester. Just over half the students are Friends. 
The idea of the staff is to make discipline a matter 
always in the background. The Hall’s ways follow those 
of Cambridge. Self-reliance and self-government are the 
ideals of the place. Tobacco is forbidden only in the 
corridors and common rooms. Each man’s study is also 
his bedroom, when he turns down his cupboard-bedstead, 
and opens his sideboard-wash-hand-stand. His sister’s 
needle-work adorns the front of his mantel-piece ; his 
afternoon tea set, if he be that way minded, closely ad- 
joins his easy chair. His work-table by the window over- 
looks the trees of Victoria Park, and his ‘‘oak,’’ or 
double door, can be closed to keep out intrusion. He 
can work in the Library if he prefers, and all official 
meals are taken in the dining hall. Lunch is a variable 
feast, taken at any convenient hour; dinner is at six, a 
cup of tea and evening reading at 8.15, attendance vol- 
untary. It is compulsory in the morning. Tennis courts, 
a fives court, and football field are utilized much ; for ex- 
ercise is a matter easily neglected in Manchester. The 
Hall has recently been enlarged, and has been increasingly 
a success during its eighteen years of life. Theodore 
Neild has been Principal from the beginning. An effort 
to provide a similar place for women has so far not pro- 
duced the needful funds. Till America rights her busi- 
ness affairs, English Friends feel poor. 

I notice that the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL lately 
contained an article pleading for the value of the smaller 
colleges, with their restraints, their religious spirit, and 
the personal contaet they afford of teacher with taught, 


even in face of your large universities, with their vast en- 
dowments, great prestige, and individual freedom. Dal- 
ton Hall, allied to the Owens College, combine the ad- 
vantages of both. Owens is a University in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word, and is almost one in the English 
sense, too, for, in conjunction with smaller colleges in 
Liverpool and Leeds, it constitutes Victoria University, 
which has its official seat in Manchester, and is the examin- 
ing body for the students who attend lectures at the 
three constituent colleges. Along with some one to ex- 
amine him, and some one to lecture to him, the student 
needs some one to advise him, coach him, feed and house 
him, watch his health and his conduct, and meet him in 
games and socially. These functions Dalton Hall dis- 
charges. Owens College provides no residence. Many 
students live at home, for five or six millions of people 
live within thirty miles of Manchester. Others are stu- 
dents in the ministerial training colleges of various non- 
conformist bodies which have clustered around Owens. 
Many are in lodgings, and the Church of England has 
copied Friends and started a hall of her own, which ap- 
pears to be preferred by the rowdier sort of student. 

The Flounders Institute is an endowed college for 
teachers only, of whom it has had room for twelve at a 
nominal fee. It was opened not far off fifty years ago, 
and it receives teachers for one, two, or three years. The 
numbers having fallen off seriously for several sessions, it 
is now being removed from its pleasant country location 
at Ackworth to rented premises in the neighboring town 
of Leeds, where it will become a Hall for residence and 
tuition in connection with Yorkshire College. It is still un- 
certain whether the required number of teachers will pres- 
ent themselves for admission, it being a moot point 
whether the entire profession is not in smaller compass than 
it used to be. For next year, at any rate, the numbers are 
satisfactory. The staff has consisted of only a Principal 
and a Tutor, and obviously such a staff could not do 
more than provide the classes needed for the B. A. pass 
degree of the University of London. To do this has 
been their business, and it has been done well. 

Life at the Flounders was a great pleasure to most 
students,—the quiet of the country was conducive to 
study, but, no doubt, on both staff and pupils the absence 
of intellectual stimulus from a larger world outside kept 
their grooves well rutted, and tended to the accumulation 
of rust. There have only been two Principals,—the 
aged and venerable Isaac Brown from 1846 to 1870, who 
still lives in honored retirement at Kendal, and Wm. 
Scarnell Lean, who accompanies the institution to Leeds. 

The York Schools have, for some seventy years, done 
a large share of the work of training the leading men and 
women in our church. Among those who ‘“‘ work’’ the 
Society it is surprising how many entered on her service 
from these schools; and the process of producing their 
successors shows no sign of slackening. The long suc- 
cession of able, broad-minded men who have been found 
in York Meeting has been of great strength to the school, 
through their influence upon its teachers. This is indeed 
its principal local advantage. From considerations of 
bracing air, dry climate,"or fine scenery, the plain of York 
is as unsuitable for a place of education as is Oxford or 
Cambridge. The school came to men, not to a sea- 
breeze ; and the question of its removal elsewhere is never 
quite forgotten, but never. really broached. Yearly the 
land on which the boys’ school in Bootham stands, be- 
comes more valuable for building, and next century may 
perhaps see a new school at Harrowgate built out of un- 
earned increment. Meantime the Minster towers over- 


look the playground, and its bells accompany the First- 
day Scripture lesson at the old square mansion in the 
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street outside Bootham Bar, which formed the nucleus of 
the school buildings. The premises at the girls’ school 
on ‘‘the Mount,’’ the only apology for rising grounds 
left by some glacial failure on the alluvial plain of the 
Ouse, have been so added to recently, that no thought of 
anything but permanence in that place can be entertained. 
The two schools are at opposite ends of the city, and 
brothers have many a rush across to see their sisters in 
the short hour permitted. 

Nothing but increasing commendation surrounds the 
work of the staff at York. That the pupils are not quite 
gentlemen and ladies of ‘‘ the world,”’ gifted with social 
self-confidence and a perfect manner is the worst accusa- 
tion one hears of them. They get over that. The impress 
of John Ford, our Quaker Dr. Arnold, is yet left on the 
school he founded and ruled solong. ‘‘ Influence rather 
than authority ’’ was his educational motto ; it has always 
been the motto of York. It fails with weak teachers ; 
by it government is nothing like so easy to maintain as 
by the law which worketh more through fear, and the 
discipline at York has never been called strong. But 
things move somewhat, even under steady conservative 
management. However they move, may they never tend 
to starve the rich crop of trustful friendships that are 
there brought to lifelong fruitage between teachers 
and their former boys. I said conservative just 
now. It is a dangerous word, and may be misun- 
derstood. It does not here mean traditional in 
dogma. York is singularly progressive in thought. 
It means cautious in educational innovation, ‘‘safe’’ 
rather than enterprising, and preservative of an ancient 
lore. York has been remarkable for the devoted service 
it has received from a succession of enthusiastic teachers. 
The Mount School has been lately told by a much 
charmed and widely experienced examiner of mature 
years, that he believed he would risk the statement that it 
was the very best girls’ school in England. I am told 
that these superlatives are commoner in American utter- 
ances than over here ; however, I venture to guess he 
was not far wrong. In fact, my feelings rise in sym- 
pathy for my American bachelor readers that they are 
hardly likely at that distance to secure for life one of 
these Mount girls. To avoid hearing their retort I hasten 
on to describe the joint meeting of the Old Girls’ and 
Old Boys’ Associations, which my last remark inevitably 
suggests by the law of association of ideas. This gath- 
ering is held on Whit-Monday, which is extended for the 
purpose from the Saturday preceding to the Tuesday 
night following. The time is May time, and the company 
the best in the world. (Alas! another superlative— 
America is influencing me.) One is tempted to believe 
that there is in this world neither sin nor cynicism when 
taking a cup of afternoon tea on the lawns of the Mount 
garden, watching tennis at intervals, and basking in the 
centre of one’s little world of hearts. It is the young 
people’s yearly meeting of the North, without the latter’s 
theological and pastoral trouble, and with no duty but 
joy. Weintend to go again next year, and meantime 
have said as much as we ought about York. G. 

England. 


Our veiled and terrible guest (Trouble) brings for us, 
if we will accept it, the boon of fortitude, patience, self- 
control, wisdom, sympathy, faith. If we reject that, 
then we find in our hand the other gift,—cowardice, 
weakness, isolation, despair. If your trouble seems to 
have in it no other possibility of good, at least set your- 
self to bear it like aman. Let none of its weight come 
on other shoulders.—G. S. Merriam. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHAPPAQUA MEETINGS. 


BRIEF EXPRESSIONS OF VIEW FROM SOME OF THOSE 
WHO ATTENDED. 

Tue Chappaqua Conferences : what shall I say of them— 

how shall they be described ? 

Looked forward to with no small degree of appre- 
hension that the results might not fulfill the anticipations 
of their warmest advocates—looked backward to with a 
heart filled with thanksgiving and rejoicing in the realiza- 
tion of more than we could possibly have expected—a 
week of the highest enjoyment, in the uplifting of mind 
and soul, and the helpful influence of associated effort. 

I can hardly speak of the papers presented, for active 
work in the Conferences prevented a close attention to 
their contents ; they could be safely left to a careful read- 
ing in the future ; but as to the spirit of the Conferences 
I can speak with confidence. They exceeded anything 
that I have ever experienced in religious fervor and depth 
of feeling ; in kindly and earnest presentation of thought 
and experience, in careful consideration of the presenta- 
tions of others. 

In literary ability they were, I think, superior to most 
conferences of like character of other organizations. 

To me the crowning blessing was the realization that 
our young Friends are earnestly enlisted with us in the 
work and we may safely rest in the assurance that with 
their loving hearts warmed into throbbing life by the 
divine indwelling, and their earnest and active efforts 
enlisted in the Master’s service, we shall soon witness an 
uprising in our beloved Society—an ingathering of those 
who will find and enjoy a true home within out borders 
and an advancement in the line of Christian work and 
experience ; in a fuller enlightenment and appreciation of 
those things which are pure and lovely and of good report. 

Chappaqua, NV. Y. RosBert S. HAVILAND. 


The Chappaqua Conferences mark an important era 
in the history of the Society of Friends in this country. 
Large numerically, they were yet more remarkable in 


spiritual character. The silence which pervaded the 
great assemblies during the devotional periods was, liter- 
ally, a silence which could be /fé/#. So, too, was the 
earnest, thoughtful attitude, especially of the young 
people, throughout all the deliberations most impressive 
and gratifying. That so large a proportion of those in 
attendance were young people was a noteworthy feature 
of the conferences, and has much significance in connec- 
tion with the future of our religious body. Reverent in 
spirit, cultured in mind, hopeful, and of good cheer, my 
heart was deeply touched by the most welcome presence 
and helpful codperation of the young men and women 
who shared in the Conference proceedings. We are, too, 
beginning to reap in a very encouraging way the normal 
fruition of our one college and ourschools. Swarthmore’s 
contribution to the occasion, through the several papers 
of her college children, was of a high order of excellence. 

Though the Conferences were three in number, the 
First-day School, the Religious, and Philanthropic, they 
were essentially one in spirit, purpose, and interest through- 
out. The papers and deliberations of each, published 
and disseminated within and beyond our denominational 
limits, can but do much good. Together they will con- 
stitute our best contribution to the religious literature of 
the time, in the way of modern interpretation of the 
underlying principles of true Quakerism. I believe, as 
I have long felt, that there is in the world about usa 
large waiting constituency ready for the acceptance of 
these principles thus interpreted. 


Plainfield, N. /. Aaron M. PowEL-. 
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In prospect the late meetings at Chappaqua, were to 
me very attractive,—I longed to be present. But the 
realization far exceeded my most sanguine expectations. 
And as we gathered in that large and beautiful tent, in 
that charming spot, on that lovely summer morning, and 
witnessed that large audience, such a one as never before 
had been seen, gathered with one accord, in one place, 
for the one purpose, could our hearts be other than full of 
gratitude to our merciful Heavenly Father who had thus 
permitted the fulfillment of our hopes and earnest desires ? 
Could it be otherwise than that the voice of prayer and 
praise should be heard in our midst, at the opening of 
this grand series of meetings. And as session after ses- 
sion passed by, each full of heartfelt interest and enthusi- 
asm, and we were all so comfortably and hospitably cared 
for, day and night, by those kind, loving people, my heart 
was thankful every minute that I was privileged to be 
one of the sojourners at dear old Chappaqua on this 
memorable occasion. We will certainly never forget the 
system and admirable management that prevailed through- 
out, in every department. The First-day School Confer- 
ence brought forth much that was practical ; much earnest 
thought, both in the many excellent papers, and in the 
discussions that followed. And I could not but feel we 
must be incited to fresh effort and renewed dedication to 
the work, by this contact with minds so imbued with the 
greatness of the work, and the deep and humbling re- 
sponsibility attached thereto. The thought was very 
properly emphasized, that in order to lead others to love 
the spiritual religion which we profess, those who lead 
must be sfiritually-minded; must be deeply and truly 
spiritual; that this is what we need most of all. The 
Religious Conference tollowed in much the same line of 
thought, and though there was diversity of views with 
regard to methods, all desired the same end. Those of 
us who have been brought up as old-fashioned Friends, 
believing fully in the ability to worship in silence, going 
to meeting twice in the week, and holding our meetings 
for business in the day-time and on a week-day, feel 
keenly this great pulsating stir amongst our members, and 
wonder silently if we shall have detter Friends, better peo- 
ple, deeper and more spiritual, with all the changes they 
long to make. 

In the Philanthropic Union, one could only be amazed 
at the breadth and scope of the ground covered. Most 
dignified and weighty gatherings were all the sessions of 
these Conferences ; earnest, thoughtful minds lent their 
best effort toward the exposition of the subjects presented, 
and from many an exercised spirit came expressions of 
sympathy and loving interest in all that came before us. 
The occasion was indeed a grand outpouring of loyal 
hearts! An inspiration to behold! The work is great, is 
glorious, magnificent in its proportions, but, dear friends, 
do not let us be so active in the performance of what we 
are pleased to call ‘‘ good works,’’ that we shall forget 
to be guiet. Let us bear ever in mind, that to be loyal 
to this highest of all our testimonies, a dependence on 
the “light within,’’ *‘the voice of the Divine Spirit in 
each heart,’’ will lead us, #of into the whirlwind, but into 
the silence, where alone we may hear the ‘still, small 
voice.’’ A// need this, the young as well as the o/d ; and 
as we wait for the proper anointing, we shall be enabled 
to go forward, and doing the one not leave the other un- 
done. S.A. C. 

West Grove, Pa. 


One of the most encouraging features was the great 
and active interest which they inspired in our younger 


members. One of our valued ministers told us that, 
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when he gave his heart to God, he promised him that he 
should yet live to see a great uprising among his people ; 
and he now humbly returned thanks to Him that he had 
been permitted to live to see this day. No description 
of such an assembly, all earnestly devoted to and inspired 
by one common purpose, the advancement of the cause 
of truth, and the incitement to a better life, could pos- 
sibly produce the effect upon those not present with 
which all of those not privileged to attend must have 
been deeply impressed. 

Our simple faith, as Friends, was never more clearly 
set forth, and this not by long and elaborate discourses, 
but in the few earnest words of those who spoke so fre- 
quently under a deep spiritual -baptism. Indeed, it 
seemed to many of us like a new awakening, and 
we felt that such an influence must surely go abroad 
throughout our Society, by individual labor, after our 
return, that the occurrence of this assembly would be an 
event, as was said by some of our speakers, truly historical. 

The discussions upon the various subjects of interest 
presented were characterized throughout by that spirit of 
forbearance and kindly consideration of others’ views 
which should characterize a people professing to be fol- 
lowers, in the word and in the life, of Him whose mission 
was to proclaim peace upon earth and good will to men. 
No attempt was made or suggested to fasten upon another 
any special form of dogma or belief; the all sufficiency 
of the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit, and of follow- 
ing Christ, our great exemplar, in word and deed, seemed 
to be the prominent thought in the minds of all. Some 
of us deeply felt that a great national organization of 
Friends of all of our yearly meetings, meeting annually, 
or at least biennially, for mutual encouragement, the free 
interchange of views, and a closer union in the various 
good works in which we are so deeply interested, would 
be an early outgrowth of these conferences. Such or- 
ganization would be clothed with no executive power, all 
of which would be be left, as now, under the control of 
the several yearly meetings, but the influence which it 
would exert, encouraging and strengthening the weaker 
meetings, diffusing more widely a knowledge of the 
simple faith which we profess, and sending out among us 
a new inspiration to good works from year to year, would 
all tend to make it of incalculable benefit to our Religious 
Society, and to the world at large, so far as our gradually 
widening influence extends. 


Swarthmore, Pa. Epwarpb*H. MAGILL. 


The Conferences were indeed memorable occasions. 
The very large gathering (a large proportion being of young 
members) held out great encouragement to the belief 
that there is a lively and increasing interest felt by our 
members for the maintenance of our Society and the pro- 
mulgation of its principles and faith as held by us. My 
heart rejoiced in the evidences of the deep interest in the 
proceedings felt by our young members, as shown by their 
steady attendance of all the sessions of the conferences 
and the active part they took in the discussions. 

The social element of the meetings was to my mind 
an important and valuable one. The coming together of 
Friends from all our yearly meetings in social intercourse, 
thus becoming acquainted with and interested in each 
other, must exert a cementing influence on the body and 
in a greater or less degree unite and strengthen it. 

I have many times been impressed with the feeling 
that the best interests of our Society have suffered by the 
great change within later years from the social and in- 
formal visiting which prevailed amongst Friends say fifty 
years ago or before. In former times may it not have 
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been that this social and informal intercourse amongst 
Friends largely cultivated that love and interest in each 
for the other that bound them together, made them love 
to attend their meetings for religious worship and dis- 
cipline, and enabled them so to live that they merited 
the saying we have so often heard quoted, ‘‘See the 
Quakers : how they love one another ’’ ? 

It is this close unity and interest in each other that I 
feel these conferences may tend to incite in the hearts of 
those that were in attendance. 

The First-day School work, as presented in the various 
reports, was very encouraging, and especially in the fact 
that this work has been so fully endorsed and entered into 
by two yearly meetings that queries upon that subject 
have been incorporated in their Discipline. 

In conclusion, and in no feeling of criticism, I would 
add that it seemed to me the papers read before the Phil- 
anthropic Conference especially, were either too long or 
too many, for after their reading there was not sufficient 
time for discussion of the important questions therein 


considered. JosepH WILLETs. 
Trenton, N. /. 


All thoughtful persons who were at all in touch with 
the conferences must have been profoundly impressed by 
them, and greatly encouraged for the future of our Re- 
ligious Society. The great audiences which met from 
day to day, averaging fifteen hundred people, a large per 
cent. of whom were in the younger walks of life, gath- 
ered from all of the seven yearly meetings, gave the 
closest attention to all that transpired, never seeming to 
flag in interest and seldom to be prepared for the ad- 
journment hour. 

The papers, which were of unusual excellence as a 
whole, were thoughtfully considered, always with good 
feeling, and the animating spirit in all seemed reverent 
and earnest. Especially noticeable throughout was the 
emphasis placed upon the importance of adherence to the 
fundamental principles and testimonies of Friends, and 
the inadequacy of any method or system of work which 
is not founded upon a recognition of the Divine leading, 
and the necessity of obedience thereto. A desire to 
broaden our denominational work, and to cast off some 
of the forms and customs that were felt to be obsolete, 
met a general expression of sympathy, but always in 
keeping with the thought of true Friendliness,—not of 
change for the sake of change, but a wish to be found 
living up to the revelations of to-day as they open before us. 

As we contemplate this great gathering, met in con- 
sideration of the deeply interesting and vitally important 
subjects of the Religious Congress, in deliberation on the 
ever increasing significance of the First-day School work, 
in discussion of the absorbing problems in applied Chris- 
tianity as presented in the Philanthropic concerns, I 
think we have the happiest and most hopeful outlook for 
Quakerism that we have seen in many a day. 

What of the practical results ? 

These hundreds of earnest, purposeful people have 
gone their several ways, carrying into their home fields 
the thoughts and suggestions they have gathered there, 
under a renewed sense of personal dedication, to apply 
them to the particular work at hand, whether in the meet- 
ing, or in the activities growing out of it. 

. There is a particular need to keep ever present with 
us in this work a high faith and courage, that we may 
not permit ourselves to become lukewarm and indifferent, 
nor distracted by misleading and unworthy things, but 
that in the path He marks out for us we may quietly do 
our Father’s bidding. RosBert M. JANNEY. 

Philadelphia. 


No one present at the Conference at Lincoln, Va., 
two years ago, could have failed to notice the great num- 
ber of young people there, nor to be impressed with the 
earnestness with which they engaged in the work. The 
evidences of their deep, religious interest were so marked 
that the most casual observer must have felt that there 
was great hope for the prosperity of a religious organiza- 
tion whose young men nnd women gave so much promise 
of future service and usefulness. At the close of one of 
the sessions I was introduced to a member of the ‘ Or- 
thodox ’’ body, with the remark that he was‘* one of 
the other branch,’’ and instantly he replied : ‘‘ There are 
no branches here; we are all children of one Father.’’ 
To me, who had not attended the previous conferences 
in Canada and Pendleton, the intensity of the interest 
shown by the young people of from eighteen to thirty 
years of age was a revelation unlooked for. The entire 
week seemed like a Pentecostal season, in which every 
heart had been spiritually blessed. 

With this memory of the Conference of ’92, I had 
great expectations of that to be held at Chappaqua. 
‘« But the half had not been told.’’” Within a week after 
the Committee had announced their readiness to receive 
the names of proposed visitors to the Conference, five 
hundred responses had been given. Every day brought 
new names, and the roll increased, being successively re- 
ported, seven hundred, one thousand, twelve hundred, 
etc., with the added explanation ‘‘ mostly young people.’’ 
And so they came, eighteen hundred being present at the 
first session of the Conference, (as estimated by the Seat- 
ing Committee). Never before were so many of the 
active, energetic, earnest, not to say enthusiastic, young 
men and young women, members of the Society of Friends, 
gathered together in one place with one mind. It was an 
inspiration to look out over the great audience assembled 
in the great tent. One felt the seriousness of the occa- 
sion. And when the bell tapped to open the meeting, a 
hush and a silence pervaded the assembly that thrilled 
one with the feeling that surely the Spirit of God was 
there, controlling the hearts of the people. And as the 
promise of the beginning, so was the work of the week. 

The Conference of '94,—double the size of the Con- 
ference of '92—had no less fervor, no less genuine re- 
ligious enthusiasm, than had the smaller gathering ; whilst 
the additional number present made the aggregate result 
the more inspiring, the more pronounced for good in re- 
vivifying the organization and enlarging the usefulness 
of the Religious Society of Friends. 

New York City. Wo. M. Jackson. 


Now that the great Conference is over, it is well to 
pause a moment and consider what the harvest shall be. 
These meetings and the hospitable entertainment of the 
many hundreds in attendance were not for the purpose of 
furnishing a summer outing, as perhaps was thought in 
some quarters, but for the advancement of worthy objects 
among Friends, and the development of ideas and plans 
tending to promote renewed spiritual life in our borders ; 
and increase benevolent, loving deeds in behalf of the 
human family at large. 

What the seed planted will produce depends on the 
condition and preparation of the heart and mind that 
receives it, and-the future pruning and care of the young 
plant. That there was a lively interest felt for young 
Friends, and a living concern for them to come forward 
in greater numbers as standard-bearers of our testimonies, 
none could doubt ; but the urgent and frequent appeals 
made for them to be seen and heard, sometimes to the 
exclusion cf older Friends, might be of questionable wis- 
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dom, if not destructive of the fundamental principles of 
our Society, which only require obedience to the Light, 
and a willingness to yield to the Divine call in ministerial 
labors. These invitations were not always received in 
the spirit in which they were offered. The writer heard 
a number of earnest young Friends in conversation one 
day during the Religious Conference, and one said: 
‘« They seem to think we are of little account, and not 
doing our duty if we do not preach.’’ And another 
said; ‘‘ Justas if we cou/d speak because they tell us to! ’’ 
And still another: ‘‘ Preaching that is done for mere 
preaching’s sake had better be left undone.’’ One asked : 
‘* Do you not think that this plan is calculated to bring 
forward the bold, while those more timid, but perhaps 
more spiritually minded, will be driven farther than ever 
away from vocal expression of inner convictions?’’ From 
these and other expressions, am thinking that older 
Friends cannot relinquish their leadership in the Society 
with safety ; the young mind must be ripened by experi- 
ence and time ere it is entirely fitted to stand in the front 
ranks of any calling. It was remarked in conference 
that the teachers of our schools should be selected from 
among Friends, ‘‘ and especially youmg Friends,’’ was 
added with emphasis. If those teachers who have the 
wisdom gained by years of training in the profession of 
teaching are to be sacrificed that the ranks may be filled 
by young graduates, it at once places a ban on teaching as 
a life-time profession, and augurs ill for the long con- 
tinued prosperity of our seats of learning. 

Whatever else may have been gained by the Confer- 
ence at Chappaqua, it has quite conclusively settled the 
question as to who are advisers and counselors in our 
Society. From actual count they say three-fourths of 
those in attendance were women, while three-fourths of 
the speakers were men. More than three-fourths of the 
workers in our First-day schools perhaps are women, and 
yet when we meet for interchange of views the table 
turns and women assume the role of listeners. 

It is devoutly to be wished that from the long contin- 
ued deliberations may arise more zealous members in our 
Society. May the flaunting hat and gaudy apparel disap- 
pear as spirituality increases and Friends be found clothed 
in the simplicity becoming professed followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. H. 


The Conference was one full of marked interest. The 
free interchange of thought and ideas by so many persons 
of diverse shades of opinion and of different ages in 
life, all tending to promote the interests of the Society 
of Friends, and towards the dissemination of its truths 
and principles, cannot help but prove an advance, mark- 
ing a red-letter day in the body. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the meetings was some- 
thing not to be described ; the wonderful uplift of spirit- 
ual thought pervading every session cannot be well por- 
trayed in words. The impress of the spirit must over- 
shadow each individual soul. Truly the Lord dwelleth 
among his mountains ! 

It is difficult, among so many papers, each one filled 
with rich thought and speaking truth, to select any as 
more helpful than the others. Perhaps those which re- 
ferred to the relation of the young to the Society, of the 
Society to the young, and of the mission of the Society 
to the.world, might be chosen as those leaving the strong- 
est impress, and whose benefits will prove the farthest 
reaching. No organization can exist beyond a limited 
period unless young life is brought into it. This is neces- 
sary to perpetuate its being and carry on the work for 
which it was created. To do this most effectually the 
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young and the old must be educated together, they must 
work side by side. The experience which age brings has 
its value, not to be underrated; but the enthusiasm of 
youth, the invigorating life-current of early manhood, 
must not be lost sight of. Those conditions which sat- 
isfy old age are not the only ones most helpful in the 
perpetuation of the truth, in the upbuilding of a Society. 
Times change and external conditions do not remain the 
same, and as Friends we cannot remain passive if we hope 
to disseminate the wonderful truth of the Divine Imma- 
nence of the light of Christ in the soul. The world is 
our field, and to each one is given a portion of it to cul- 
tivate and therein to sow the seed of God’s truth. Itis 
our mission to spread the news, to tell the people of the 
All-Father’s wondrous love, to raise them from condi- 
tions of indifference, discouragement, degradation, and 
misery. 

The question of education was at various times touched 
upon, and to my mind with much profit. It isa question 
full of interest to the Society of Friends. Yonder lies 
an open field full of rich possibilities. The processes of 
education, are upon the mind of man, like to the uses of 
the harrow and the plough in the soil of the earth. Man, 
full of rich possibilities, untaught and uncultivated is de- 
spoiled of his development, narrowed and cramped ; 
dying he leaves to the world an unfruitful inheritance ; 
but with those powers expanded and enlarged with which 
he has been endowed by the great Creator, he is made a 
rich vehicle of thought and purpose, and thus the better 
enabled to accomplish the end of his vocation. 

There were other questions presented of great value 
and importance. The time being limited, there was not 
opportunity to enter upon their discussion. The question 


of Social Purity, one of grave importance, lying as it 


does at the foundation of individual life as well as at the 
door of society, was only presented by a paper, there not 
being time to follow its full thought by discussion. The 
claim of this question to our attention cannot be ignored. 
To lead the child aright in this thought and direction is 
incumbent upon every parent. As we discharge this 
trust we are more or less responsible for our children’s 
career and the social life of the public. In closing this 
helpful conference, the unanimous verdict was that it was 
good for us to have been there. 


Ghent, N. Y. Marcia C. PowELt. 


The conferences were instructive, profitable, and in- 
teresting occasions, each having its separate subjects and 
work. 

The object of this Religious Congress is to draw 
Friends together from the different yearly meetings in 
order to become better acquainted, to present various re- 
ligious topics, illustrating the Christian religion as be- 
lieved in by us, and to proclaim it to the world as un- 
derstood by the Religious Society of Friends. 

At the various sessions held during the conferences, 
much was presented on the different subjects: as these 
were considered and spoken on by many Friends, the 
speakers generally harmonized in their views. When 
there was any difference of opinion expressed it was in a 
kind manner and a charitable spirit. Much Christian 
feeling was manifested throughout all the meetings, and 
harmony prevailed in the deliberations. All seemed to 
be interested and, we trust, most were benefited. 

To my mind the Religious Conference is more im- 
portant to us as a Religious Society than either of the 
others. While they are advantageous, for the work to 
succeed properly and beneficially, religion must be the 


(Continued on Page 560.) 
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EDUCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS. 


WE are at the beginning of the educational year. It | 
In the | 


opens, once more, with the work new as ever. 
perpetuation of life there are always children to be taught, 
and the problem how to teach them recurs, in every gen- 
eration, and in every year of each one. 


At the Conferences at Chappaqua the educational work | 


of our Society received a more emphatic and definite re- 
assertion than heretofore. It seemed to be realized 
afresh that here was a part of the work of Friends so im- 
portant that it needed to be more considered and better 
developed. The provision for an educational meeting at 
future conferences will no doubt bear good fruit. 

In connection with this we venture to recur to some 
of the matter which has recently been printed in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Aside from that in our 
Educational Department—which we think always con- 
tains items of current interest and suggestiveness—we 
have given our readers several articles which, we venture 
to assert, are of first-rate quality. Among these are the let- 
ters from England on the Friends’ schools there, the second 
of which we print this week. These are from the pen of 
a competent authority, whose acquaintance with the 
schools of the Society in England is extended and inti- 
mate. Professor Hayes’s article on ‘‘ The Smaller Col- 
leges,’’ published Seventh month 21, and Dr. Jenkins’s 
paper on ‘‘ Education in the Society of Friends,’’ pub- 
lished two weeks ago, are other examples of careful state- 
ment by those who have attentively considered our edu- 
cational questions. 

We hope these subjects are duly considered amongst 
those whom our paper reaches, It has seemed to us that 
there was hardly so much literary manifestation of the 
educational intelligence and ability which undoubtedly 
exist among us as might be expected. Perhaps this is 
because our teachers are too closely occupied in their 
school-room duties to have time or strength left for writ- 
ing. If this be the explanation, it must be regarded as a 
misfortune, for there always ought to be both opportunity 
and reserve force left to every brain worker for some ex- 
pression other than that required in his daily routine. 

We wish very much to have the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL become increasingly serviceable to the educa- 
tional work, and earnestly solicit the aid of all interested 
in that field. 


WE call attention to the details elsewhere, under the 
heading ‘‘ Notices,’’ in reference to the arrangements for 
meeting Friends, etc., at Indiana Yearly Meeting, which 
this year will be held at Waynesville, Ohio. 

The friend who sends this notice asks if the insertion 








is charged for. We reply, that such information, for the 
general good of the Society, has always been inserted 
without charge, and we desire to have it sent us. 





BIRTHS. 
GROSS.—At Winona, Ohio, Third month 20, 1894, to Herbert A. 
and Debora Lamborn Gross, a daughter, named Mabel Esther. 


MARRIAGES. 


SPEAKMAN—HALL.—On Eighth month 23, 1894, at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Swarthmore, Pa., under care of Swarthmore 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Allen Speakman, of Wilmington, Del., 
to Estelle, eldést daughter of Thomas H. and Lydia H. Hall. 


DEATHS. 


ROBERTS.—At Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 23, 1894, Hugh 
Roberts, aged 73 years; a valuable member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground, on the 27th. 

COALE.—At the residence of her nephew, J. C. Topliff, Arkansas 
City, Kan., Seventh month 17, 1894, Mary Anna, widow of the late 
Charles Coale, and daughter of the late Thornton and Hannah B. 
Walton, all of New Brighton, Pa., in her 71st year; a member of 
Salem (Ohio) Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was ready and willing to be transferred to “ other mansions of 
her Father's house.”’ 


DOWNS.—On Eighth month 18, 1894, of paralysis, Isaac Downs, 
a very highly esteemed member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana, aged 71 years. 

HAINES.—At the residence of her mother, Second month 1, 
1894, of consumption, Annie Haines, daughter of Eunice Horner and 
the late William Haines, of Chanute, Kan. 

She was anxious not to linger to burden those dear to her, and ex- 
pressed her willingness, and was prepared to pass onward in trustful- 
ness to the hereafter. ° 


WALTER.—At Concord, Pa., of paralysis, Eighth month 21, 1894, 
Joseph Walter, aged S81 years, 10 days. 


JOEL BIRDSALL. 


Joel Birdsall was born in Montgomery county, Md., 17th of Elev- 
enth month, 1827, and died at Balbec, Jay county, Indiana, at the 
home of his daughter, Carrie V. Sutton, Eighth month 6, 1894, aged 
66 years. 

He was the son of the late John and Mary Birdsall, who moved 
with their family to Loudoun county, Va., in 1829. He was reared on 
a farm, and had few educational advantages, until at the age of twenty- 
one he attended Jesse W. Holmes's school, at Salem, Ohio, two terms, 
afterwards teaching two years in that town, after which he returned to 
his home in Virginia, engaging in teaching and farming until he came 
West in 1853, and the year following purchased the farm where he 
resided until his death. 

He was married to Jane C. Brown, of Zanesfield, Logan county, 
Ohio, Third month 7, 1855, and to them were born three children ; 
Alvin J., who died at the age of two years, and is buried in the 
Friends’ burying ground, at Zanesfield; Carrie V., now the wife of 
James M. Sutton, and Anna A., who died in 1881 at the age of nine- 
teen years. 

The last seven years of his life were years of almost constant devo- 
tion to Christian work, in various fields and on broad lines. Being a 
recommended minister of Camden Monthly Meeting of Friends, at 
Pennville, Jay county, Ind.,he was granted minutes of unity to visit 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Ohio, and Illinois Yearly Meetings, and meet- 
ings belonging thereto, and to visit isolated Friends, which was done 
with much profit and satisfaction. He was a regular attendant at our 
own yearly meeting and its subordinate meetings, and diligently en- 
gaged in whatever his hands found to do, being especially an earnest 
and persevering worker in the cause of temperance and good citizen- 
ship. His efforts were particularly directed towards the building up 
and strengthening of character of the young, and better fitting them 
for the battles of life. He was possessed of a strong, well grounded 
character that was recognized and felt by all who came in contact with 
him, and will be missed by the many whom he has befriended, and 
those who have been encouraged by his words must now be guided 
by their remembrance of the past, and the knowledge that good words 
and works will bring sure reward. 

His funeral took place from the Friends’ meeting-house, Eighth 
month 8, at 3 o'clock p. m., on which occasion many heartfelt tributes 
were paid his character as a citizen and a Christian, and his remains 
were laid at rest in the Friends’ burying ground, amidst feelings of 
profound sorrow that one so useful had been removed from our midst. 
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ANNIE CALEY DORLAND. 


On Fourth-day, Eighth month 22d, 1894, at the residence of her 
sister, Sarah C. Gillam, West Philadelphia, Annie Caley Dorland, wife 
of Edward H. Dorland; an active and valued member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race St.), of the women’s 
branch of which she was clerk. She was also assistant clerk of 
women’s branch of thesYearly Meeting. 

She was born in 1839 at Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa., 
and was the youngest of nine children of Samuel Caley, for many 
years an elder of that meeting. Whilst in her minority, her father re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where she became a pupil of the Girls’ Normal 
School. Graduating therefrom in 1857, she engaged in the profession 
ef a teacher, in which she took a live interest, not only conducting a 
private school of her own, but has been associated with several Friends’ 
schools, in which her services have been valuable. 

She was a Friend not only by birth but by convincement, and 
ardently desired the maintenance of the principles for which Friends 
have been distinguished. Race Street First-day School was started 
Eleventh month, 1865, and a few months later she identified herself 
with it, and became one of the most faithful workers in the cause. 
Those who came under her instruction felt the warming influence of 
her love and were deeply attached to her. She desired to bring them 
under the government of the Holy Spirit, that having thus been brought 
to Christ, they might be faithful to the duty that should be manifested 
to them. ; 

She was interested in the holding of that first conference meeting 
at West Chester, Pa., which resulted in the organizing of the First day 
School workers, and she found here an enlarged field of labor. Being 
thus associated with the late Lydia C. Stabler, of Baltimore, who was 
her bosom friend, and other kindred spirits in various parts of the 
country, she was made a valuable instrument in promoting an interest 
in the cause, as well as an aid in furnishing suitable literature for the 
schools. 

She never approved of condemning those who did not unite with 
this movement, especially if these were older and more experienced in 
the Truth than herself. She was ever ready to patiently wait for these 
to be convinced rather than wound by hasty movements. 

Her interest in the First-day School led her to feel an interest in 
the poor children of our city, and with the assistance of others started 
the Penn Sewing School, which for twenty-two years has been held at 
Race street Meeting house, on Seventh-days, and in which many, both 
white and colored, have been much benefitted by lessons in sewing, as 
well as in neatness and the improvement of their home surroundings. 

She was likewise an active worker in the Yearly Meeting’s Temper- 
ance Committee and had contemplated being at the late Conferences, 
but her health becoming more impaired prevented it, although her 
friends little expected she would so soon be removed from her active 
service. Her work, however, was done in the day time and she now 
rests from her labors, but the results of her usefulness, who can measure ? 

In 1882 she was married in Race street meeting-house to Edward 
H. Dorland, and her funeral was from this same place of worship, 
where so much of her service had been performed. The interment 
was at Newtown Square, Pa. 

A friend, in commenting upon this devoted life in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, bears this testimony to her character : 

‘*Her mind was ever active, seeking the good of others. The in- 
fluence she exerted upon the lives and feelings of those with whom she 
mingled gave permanent value to her life-work and made life a con- 
tinuous pleasure to herself. 

‘‘ The pleasure she afforded others returned to her a thousand fold, 
as she calmly awaited, in the soft and mellow twilight of a well spent 
life, for the summons which would call her to everlasting peace in 
Heaven.” Ts 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 36.—NINTH MONTH 9g, 1894. 
THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM WILL BE SUDDEN. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; 
neither shall they say; Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the king- 
dom of God is within you.u—Luke 17 : 20, 21. 


Scripture Reading: Luke 17: 20-37. 
TEACHING. 


Professor Drummond, in an address to the Boys’ 
Brigade of Glasgow, Scotland, said: Now, where is the 
kingdom of God? A boy over there says, ‘‘It is in 
heaven.’’ No; it is not in heaven. Another boy says, 
‘«Tt is inthe Bible.’’ No; itisnot in the Bible. Another 
boy says, ‘‘ It must be in the church.’’ No; it is not in 
the church. Heaven is only the capital of the kingdom 
of God ; the Bible is the guide book to it, the church is 
the weekly parade of those who belong to it. If you 
would turn to the seventeenth chapter of St. Luke you 
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‘« The 
—within you. The 


will find out where the kingdom of God really is. 
kingdom of Gbdd is within you.’’ 
kingdom of God is inside people. 

What is the kingdom of God? Every kingdom has 
its exports, its products. Go down to the river here and 
you will find ships coming in with cotton ; you know they 
come from America. You will find ships with tea; you 
know they are from China. What comes from the 
kingdom of God? Again we must refer to the Guide 
Book. ‘Turn to Romans, and we shall find what the 
kingdom of God is. Iwill read it. ‘‘ The kingdom of 
God is righteousness, peace, joy,’’—three things. ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is righteousness, peace, joy.’’ Right- 
eousness, of course, is just doing what is right. Any boy 
who does what is right has the kingdom of God within 
him. Any boy who, instead of being quarrelsome, lives 
at peace with other boys, has the kingdom of God within 
him. Any boy whose heart is filled with joy because he 
does what is right, has the kingdom of God within him. 

The kingdom of God is doing what is right, 

living at peace with all men, being filled with joy in the 
Holy Ghost. ‘* Ye are temples of God,’’ are the im- 
pressive words of Paul. ‘If it be true that we are tem- 
ples of God, that God dwelleth in us, why should we go 
away from ourselves in search of God?’’ What hour 
could be better for us than the hour that leaves us abso- 
lutely to ourselves, that turns our thought inward to the 
indwelling God! It was Emerson who taught that ‘‘ by 
lowly listening we shall hear the right word,’’—the word 
to comfort and cheer and hold us to the upward way. 
How can we know that the spirit of God is moving in 
us? Every impulse to a generous, self-forgetting action 
is a sign of the indwelling God. Every action done in 
the spirit of sympathetic hopefulness, of ‘‘ bearing one 
another’s burdens,’’ has its promptings from the spirit of 
God. ‘‘ The human heart is nature’s field, where God 
the seed doth sow.’’ Not has, nor may, nor will, but 
doth, and ‘‘ if the human will will yield,’’ then ‘‘ God’s 
kingdom there will grow.’”’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

It would seem as though the most satisfactory explana- 
tion or definition of the kingdom of God is found in the 
latter portion of our reading, ‘‘ the day that the Son of 
man is revealed.’ The revelation must be to individual 
souls. Outward proximity has no effect to communicate 
the revelation. It must come direct from God. When 
the essential beauty and peace of the life in Christ first 
strikes with overpowering force the human heart, then is 
the kingdom of God established in a new territory. Ex- 
ternal events have nothing to do with it; it is within. 
Outside affairs go on without interruption, no one sees 
any marked change in the individual, perhaps, for a time. 

But above all things let it be emphasized, Jesus seems 
to say, in the day when the Son of man is revealed let 
not the recipient of that revelation look backward or at- 
tempt to save to himself any portion of the life he is 
called to leave behind him. The revelation calls him to 
a divine unrest which cannot abide peaceably beside the 
comfortable self-satisfaction of his unenlightened past. 
He must make his choice between earth and heaven ; not 
that we are limited to one opportunity,—the Father’s 
goodness seeks us constantly,—but he who deliberately 
chooses earth cannot have heaven too. ‘‘ In that day he 
shall be on the housetop, and his goods in the house, let 
him not go down to take them away ; and let him that is 
in the field likewise not return back. Remember Lot’s 
wife. ‘‘ Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it ; 
but whoso ever shall lose his life shall preserve it.’’ Where 
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and when are idle questions. The kingdom of God comes 
everywhere when there is a spirit willihg to forsake evil 
for good, or lower good for higher, and all the time, so 
long as people live who joyfully welcome the day of the 
Son of man. 

Jesus’s use of the words ‘‘ Son of man,’’ hints at the 
idea that he, as the Son of man, or a human being, is 
but a promise of what all mankind may be under divine 
rule. And this is the truest and best definition of the 
kingdom: a conviction that our human nature can grow 
to be divine, through natural, healthy stages, if kept sub- 
missive to the government of the law of God within. 
When that truth breaks upon us, it transforms and trans- 
figures all common things or events into their heavenly 
likeness. We may not then with safety look backward ; 
we must obediently leave all and follow, without misgiv- 
ing or fear. 

CorRECTION.—At the close of ‘* Lesson Notes,’’ last 
week, a misprint completely destroyed the sense intended 
by the writer. In the concluding sentence : ‘‘ Then if to 
setve,’’ etc., the word ‘‘ mo,’’ before ‘‘joy,’’ should be 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


In a letter from Mary L. Walton, Yates Center, Kansas, 
we have the following: ‘It has been extremely hot, and 


is very dry. There is some prospect in our part of 
Kansas yet for crops, though much has been lost by being 
so dry and hot. Last Fifth month we had a visit from 
Thomas E. Hogue, of Webster City, Iowa, and his 
cousins, Wm. Smith and wife, of Chanute, Kansas. 
Thomas had two appointed meetings, to his satisfaction, 
in the M. E. Church, near us. People appreciated them, 
and invited us to have more, if any of our people came 
this way again. We live isolated from any Friends and 
are glad to have Friends visit us; wish they were moved, 
as of old, to come oftener.’’ 





Mordecai T. Bartram, of White Horse (Chester 
county, Pa.), has received a letter from a Friend at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., speaking of the spiritual awakening 
which seems to have taken place in that community in 
consequence of the recent gatherings there. Jn the course 
of his letter the writer says: ‘‘ Everything has passed off 
gloriously, and by to-night, the 18th, we expect to have 
things pretty well set to rights, and the school building 
cleaned throughout. The greatest enthusiasm prevails 


here among all the people with regard to the Confer- 
ences.”’ 





A very enjoyable ‘‘ pic-nic ’’’ gathering was held by 
the Wrightstown and Makefield First-day schools of 
Bucks county, Pa., on the 17th ult., at Worthington’s 
Island, on the Neshaminy. Nearly 500 people were esti- 
mated to be present. Addresses were made by George 
L. Maris and Isaac Wilson, the former dwelling on the 
importance of higher education, providing always that it 
is based on that necessary foundation of the habit and 
disposition to be industrious and not afraid of hard work ; 
the latter dwelt more on the religious side of education, 
and made a powerful plea for temperance. The exer- 
cises included recitations, etc., and a class of Indian 
boys, from the Carlisle School, (out on the Bucks county 
farms for summer work), sang selections. 








To despair of universal suffrage is to despair of 
America ; to despair of America is to despair of human- 
ity—it is to be guilty of treason alike to God and man. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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(Continued from Page 557.) 
basis for them to rest upon. It is very important to us as 
a Religious Society to still bear in mind the injunctions of 
George Fox: ‘‘ Friends, mind the Light.’’ ‘* Hold all 
your meetings in the power and authority of God.’’ It 
is very evident why he thus expressed himself. As it is 
recorded in Scripture: ‘‘ God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.’’ And our Saviour said : ‘‘ I am the light 
of the world.”’ 

I have attended many moral and religious gatherings 
among Friends and others; I have not attended any that 
was more instructive, interesting, and encouraging than 
the very large gathering at these conferences recently 
held. I think that if each one who was privileged to be 


there is faithful and obedient to the impressions of the 
Holy Spirit, there will be increased life and interest in 
our religious meetings, and there will be an enlargement 
of our borders, and this branch of the Lord’s Church 
will be as a light set upon a hill, and many of his people 
shall see it and rejoice. 
Chester, Pa. 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 





As one who has taken great interest in the confer- 
ences of Friends from their very beginning, and who has 
been permitted to attend nearly all of them, I can frankly 
say that the one lately concluded, to my mind, looms up 
in importance and prominence as a factor for good to the 
Society, as prominently as do the figures denoting the 
numbers who attended, when compared with those of 
past occasions of a similar kind. 

In the first place the interest shown by all who at- 
tended was truly remarkable, and the rapt attention 
given to the proceedings from beginning to end by the 
young members was indeed admirable, and indicated 
that the affairs of George Fox’s followers are likely to 
rest in safe hands for a long time to come. 

Another feature that struck me forcibly was the ease, 
fluency, and impressiveness with which a very large per- 
centage of speakers, of whom there was an unusual num- 
ber of every age, expressed themselves. 

I also very much admired the business way in which 
our meefings were directed, and all seemed to be pleased 
that it was so. 

Friends have reached that stage of progress where 
they are willing to hear the views of those who differ in 
opinion from them, not only without resentment, but 
with satisfaction. 

Most of all to be admired was the good feeling that 
everywhere prevailed. It seemed to be a company of 
friends and old acquaintances, each solicitous for the 
good of others. Selfishness was amazingly conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Every Friend must have felt gratified by the promi- 
nence of ‘‘our college’’ students in the work of the 
conferences, and the esprit de corps thereamong prevail- 
ing. It must be very plain to all who will stop to get at 
facts, that Swarthmore is educating many of the future 
burden bearers of our Society. It has been estimated 
that fully one-twelfth of the meeting was in some way 
connected with, or attached to, that institution. 

To New York Yearly Meeting Friends, and in an 
especial degree to those near Chappaqua, are we greatly 
indebted for inviting the conferences to the charming 
Mountain Institute, and making so many of uainted 
therewith and at home thereat. Royally were we enter- 
tained, and the spirit in which it was done, and the man- 
ner, will be borne in grateful remembrance while life to 
us is spared. Eur M. Lams. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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The Conferences of 1894 have made for themselves a 
history that is perhaps unequalled in the annals of our 
Society. To those of us who were active participants in 
planning for them, there comes a feeling of thankfulness 
beyond the power of language to express, for surely it 
was a season of rich gathering of the best things of life. 

That so many people (about 1,300) could have been 
entertained with so little persona! inconvenience to them- 
selves, was indeed remarkable. The kindly appreciation 
of our efforts for the comfort of our visiting Friends was 
of itself a sufficient recompense for all our labors; and 
as we look back to the seven days spent together, there 
come to us only pleasant recollections. 

The social feature of the Conferences was to my mind 
of almost equal importance to the intellectual and relig- 
ious, for surely it tended to strengthen our interest in one 
another’s welfare, both temporal and spiritual. The 
renewal of friendships made at former gatherings, and 
the new ones formed at this, are among the pleasant re- 
membrances never to be forgotten. It has been my 
privilege to attend all of the Conferences since 1879 and 
to watch with deep interest the gradual but sure develop- 
ment of the principles which underlie our religious 
organization. At none of these gatherings has there 
been such a marked growth manifest as at the one just 
closed, one of the most encouraging features of which 
was the large number of young people, whose regular 
attendance and active participation in the exercises gave 
evidence of an interest which bespeaks much for the wel- 
fare of our beloved Society. At no period in my recol- 
lection have our younger members been so deeply inter- 
ested in the affairs of Society as at present, and the value 
of these biennial Conferences, which bring so many of 
them together, cannot, I believe, be overestimated. 

Truly the Chappaqua meeting gave evidence of a 
moving forward toward those things which are most es- 
sential for our best welfare; and while there was no dis- 
position to criticise those who have gone before, and who 
did not recognize the importance of Society duties as we 
see them to-day, there wasacall to mind the light as it is 
revealed to ws, rather than to place too great a depend- 
ence upon that which enlightened the early worthies of 
our Society. 

That our young people are fully imbued with the 
spirit of true Quakerism, all who were in attendance at 
our recent Conferences must acknowledge. This, more 
than all else, warrants the belief that the downward ten- 
dency in our Society has been arrested, and that from this 
time there is to be a forward movement. 

New York City. JoserpH A. BoGARDUs. 


The Conferences were full of interest. In the first 
place, those who have feared that the Society is on the 
decline must acknowledge that their fears are groundless, 
for it is doubtful whether any other denomination could 
present such an object lesson as was shown by the un- 
abated interest of that vast assembly for over a week. 
There was no artificial excitement ; it was a fair demon- 
stration of the thoughtful interest our members take in 
the welfare of the Society. All ages were represented, 
and the young, the middle aged, and the old, both by their 
attendance and speech, proved their devotion to the cause. 

A question of especial interest to me was the consid- 
eration of the Lesson Leaves. Shall we follow the course 
adopte@ by the churches, or shall we devote ourselves 
more particularly to the study of the life and teachings of 
Jesus, as we are now doing? To my mind it is clear that 
the latter course is the correct one, as it is more consist- 
ent and profitable. While we do not undervalue the 
Scripture, or any of its parts, we must remember that the 
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Bible is a library rather than one book, and that the Gos- 
pels especially teach the principles of Christianity, and 
should, therefore, claim the greater part of the attention 
of the Bible study in our First-day schools. To those 
who feel the need of following the text of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Leaves, I would suggest the plan of indi- 
vidual study, and where the teaching of these lessons is 
not in accord with that of Friends, such works as Benjamin 
Hallowell’s ‘‘ Young Friends’ Manual,’’ Samuel Janney’s 
‘* Conversations on Religious Subjects,’’ and the writings 
of John J. Cornell, on kindred topics, will be of great 
assistance. 

The religious world is growing away from creeds and 
dogmas, and is fast coming to the position of the found- 
ers of our Society, the Guidance of the Light,—that 
God himself is the teacher of his people. 

A careful student of the teaching of Jesus must be 
convinced that he is the founder of our Society, and that 
the great object of our lives should also be ‘‘ to bear wit- 
ness unto the truth.’’ The more closely we follow the 
precepts and example of Jesus the better Friends we are ; 
hence the necessity of making his teaching paramount in 
our schools. Geo. L. Maris. 

George School, Newtown, Pa. 


No more picturesque spot could be found for the 
Friends’ Conferences than the Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute. Standing on the mountain side, the view which 
met the eyes of the 1,000 guests, as they gathered on the 
verandahs, was most enchanting. Winding walks and 
terraced hillsides, evergreen arbors and groups of shade 
trees, little patches of lawn made brilliant with blossom- 
ing plants, the whole landscape spreading out into vale 
and plain, revealing glimpses of the old meeting-house 
and the far-away road winding up the hills to the little 
village of Chappaqua, all this contributed to produce a 
harmonizing and inspiring influence. 

It was a notable gathering that convened in the 
capacity of a First-day School Conference. A murmur- 
ing sound of friendly greeting ran through the audience 
as all were seated, when lo! at one little stroke of the 
bell, without the utterance of a single word, the hush of 
a solemn silence fell upon all. It was most impressive. 
None but those who have been taught to listen to the 
«« still, small voice ’’ can so quickly gather into the silence 
that can be felt. 

Reports full of interest and papers replete with earnest 
thought, followed each other in rapid succession, under 
the skillful guidance of the chairman of the meeting. 
And at the conclusion what could be more fitting than 
that all should unite in reverential silence in memory of 
the saintly spirit ‘‘ gone before,’’—one of the pioneers in 
the First-day School work? When a// Friends are favored 
to realize that such a silence is ‘‘ golden,’’ no outward 
voice will mar the sweet consciousness of the presence of 
the spirit of the departed one. 

And how beautifully did the young men and the 
young women, under the direction of its gracious chair- 
man, participate in the proceedings of the Religious Con- 
ference! The thought was most forcibly impressed that, 
with the exercise of their God-given talents in this direc- 
tion, there need be no fear of the much-talked-of decline 
of the Society. 

The proceedings of the Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, under the direction of its earnest chairman, seemed 
sufficient of themselves for a week’s consideration. The 
impression prevailed with many that there were too many 
papers, while time for discussion was wholly inadequate 
for Friends to express themselves. 


Lincoln, Va. Exiza F. Rawson. 
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The rapid growth of the Conferences is a surprising 
and most promising feature. It is a sign that there is 
something real and lasting in theiressence. Each person 
who attends brings one more next time to share the boun- 
tiful feast of spiritual good. Surely all of those present 
can testify that the Holy Spirit was in our midst. If God 
be for us who can be against us? Some of those deep 
silences will live forever in our memories as moments of 
actual contact with the Divine. I could not help think- 
ing, during one of these, if the Christ were to appear 
bodily again upon this earth, as many are hoping, where 
would he be more likely to appear than in the midst of 
such a living silence? That he was there in spirit is be- 
yond doubt, for we were gathered ‘‘ in his name.’’ 

Of everything connected with the gathering, it seems 
to me the best of all is the beautiful promise for the fu- 
ture. If weare but faithful to our trust ‘‘ we cannot hope 
too much nor dare too much.’’ The world needs us 
every hour ; needs every consecrated soul to help lift its 
burdens and cheer its heart ; there is a place for each of 
us that we alone can fill. The combined efforts of hun- 
dreds of individually dedicated men and women, who 
can set a limit to their results, either as regards the wel- 
fare of our Society, or the good of the world at large? 
Yet we must not forget that so far as we are severally 
concerned, everything rests upon our doing the duty 
which lies nearest us. Avice L. DARLINGTON. 

West Chester, Pa. 


At the close of the first session of the Conferences an | 


earnest Friend who had been active in the preparations 
for them, after looking over the audience of fifteen hun- 
dred Friends, remarked : ‘‘ I said in my heart it has paid.”’ 
And this must have been the feeling of all. It would 
have been thought a dream twenty-five years ago, if any 
one had predicted that we would have witnessed in this 
year such an assembly of Friends, and a majority of these 
young men and young women, gathered together not for 
an ‘‘outing,’’ (with a very few possible exceptions), 
although the pleasure of meeting with Friends from dis- 
tant parts was no doubt our motive, and a proper one, — 
but for the purpose of considering how best to improve 
the methods of teaching in our First-day schools, to con- 


sider the religious principles of the Society, and how best | 


to propagate them, and to hear reports of Philanthropic 


work done, and listen to plans and suggestions for future | Orn 
| the bringing together of the large number of young peo- 


work. 

That this was the motive was clearly demonstrated by 
the close, earnest attention in 2 most remarkable manner, 
particularly by the young. This is a hopeful indication 
for a renewed usefulness for the Society. 

Another feature of the several meetings which must 


have impressed any one not a member of the Society, | 
was the order, harmony, and unity maintained, notwith- | 


standing differences of opinion. It is unusual to see it in 
such a large body of deeply interested persons, all having 
an equal right to participate. The condesctnsion ex- 


hibited where there were different opinions was notable. | 


Another feature of the Conferences was the active, in- 
telligent interest taken by so many of the Swarthmore 
students, showing that the influences of the College had 
tended to strengthen their attachment to the principles 
and testimonies of the Society. 

Altogether it looked as if the First-day School move- 
ment (of which the Conferences are an outgrowth) was 


showing good fruit, and that this was the beginning of a | 


new era in the Society, if its members are only faithful, 
and while recognizing differences of opinion, yet main- 
tain the one cardinal principle of the Society. This was 





| devotion to it. 
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the characteristic of the founders of the Society, and 
beautifully exhibited at the Chappaqua Conferences. 
New York City. Joun Wm. HurtcHINson. 


I believe that no thinking Friend could have attended 
the Conferences at Chappaqua without experiencing a 
deepening of his faith in Quakerism as a faith suited to 
the needs of to-day. Of many impressions of the sessions, 
aside from many notable points brought out in the admir- 
able papers, and in the discussions, there are three which 
I think speak well for the present condition and for the 
hope for the future of our Society. First, the earnestness 
not only of writers and speakers, but of the entire as- 
sembly. These Friends, gathered from many parts of our 
country, demonstrated, in everything they did and said, 
that they believed themselves to be about their Father’s 
business. There were no long faces, no sanctimonious- 
ness, but the words came from the heart, and went to the 
hearts of the listeners. 

Second. The high order of ability displayed, not 
only in the management of the meetings, but in the liter- 
ary form as well as the sound thought of papers and ad- 
dresses. A person competent to judge, declared that in 
suavity, in grace, and in general ability as a presiding 
officer, one of those who filled that station lost nothing 
in comparison with the late George William Curtis, and 
it would be difficult to say that one of the Conferences 
was better officered than another. But what I think is 
very rare, is that so many papers and addresses, prepared 
under such widely varying circumstances, should be of 
such uniformly high order. This fact, together with the 
similar character of the speeches in the discussions, speaks 
volumes for the growth of culture among us, while the 
fact that there was no riding of hobbies, almost no ten- 
dency to wander from the vital questions which concern 
our Society and the world, and almost every speaker 
manifestly based his thought upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Friends, demonstrate the hold which those prin- 
ciples have upon our very best minds. 

Third. The broad charity developed not only in our 
intercourse with each other, but which enabled us to 
transact business in that immense assembly, and to discuss 
subjects of vital interest and upon which we differed 
widely, without a harsh word, and in manifest love of 
each other. 

Another element of great value, it seems to me, was 


ple who, while they reaped all the pleasure and benefit of 
delightful social intercourse, were manifestly in deep 


| sympathy with the purpose of the meetings, and brought 


from them a deepened love for the Society and an added 


Wan. W. BirDSALL. 
Philadelphia. 


When asked to give my impressions of the meetings, 
I feel my utter inability to do so. Would that I had the 
gift of expression, that I might inspire those, who, by 
illness or distance or other causes, were prevented from 
handling with their own hands the good things that were 
set before us. 

The impressions received at Chappaqua will, I trust, 
find their best expression in the work of the future, and, 
to me, the interest shown by the youth in the meetings 
and in the subjects that were presented, was the most en- 
couraging feature of the Conferences. The criticism of 
the tendency of Friends to dwell to much upon the works 
or teachings of the early Friends is certainly a just one. 

Jesus himself taught the doctrine of the Inner Light. 
‘‘ The kingdom of God is within you.”’ ‘I and my 
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Father are one.’’ George Fox had the power of im- 
pressing those truths as no other man had before done, 
but Quakerism itself antedates the early Friends. 

To sum up, the teaching of the Conference confirms 
the belief that Christianity is ‘‘ conduct, not creed.’’ The 
freedom of expression showed that ‘‘ where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ 

The harmony that characterized the meetings proved 
the all-pervading spirit of Love, by which we are made 
conscious of the Divine Presence. C. B. M. 

Media, Pa. 


The doings of the General Conference just held at 
Chappaqua are now a matter of history. It was a rich 
treat, I trust not only intellectually and socially, but 
spiritually. The thought was expressed that it would 
certainly mark an epoch in our Society. The ability, 
earnestness, and dignity of the assembly were all remark- 
able. ANNIE SHOEMAKER. 

Philadelphia. 


The impressiveness of our Conferences seems to in- 
crease, as we recall the many grand events connected 
therewith. Joun L. THomas. 

Pendleton, Ind. 


Goinc Up Srairs.—The manner in which people go 
up Stairs is productive of many ailments, and a careful ob- 
server who understands the anatomy of the body would 
not wonder that it isso. Notice how much of the ‘‘ dead 
lift ’’ there is about it. The feet and legs are made to act 
as levers, not only to force the weight of the body up, 
but also the additional weight which is the result of 
inertia. Instead of raising the chest and animating the 
body to lift its own weight, we bend the body nearly 
double, cramping the organs, hindering free circulation, 
and consequently easy breathing. Panting for breath, we 
reach the top; but in the effort what a spectacle we 
present! Going upstairs is easy and healthful when 
properly done. We shall not say that it will not quicken the 
pulse ; for in this case,as in any other exercise, the ra- 
pidity and force of muscular action determines the rate 
with which the blood is forced to and from the heart:— 
Exchange. 


Lear Moutp ABSORBENTS.—In a letter to Forest 
Leaves, Alfred Sharpless, of West Chester, Pa., says: 
‘« Last fall the leaves were gathered from my lawn be- 
cause they were likely to smother out the grass under the 
trees. Some eight or ten well-packed wheelbarrow-loads 
were thrown in a pile at one side of the garden, where 
they remained until early in May. On removing the 
leaves, after several weeks of fair weather, it was found 
that the whole mass, except an‘ inch or two on the top, 
was thoroughly saturated. 

‘« T estimated the leaves, when put there dry, to have 
weighed not over three hundred pounds, and, on removal, 
am confident there was double that weight of water held 
in the leaves and immediately under them, while the 
ground three feet away was very dry. 

‘«T am convinced that the ordinary leaf-covered forest 
tracks will retain a. fall of several inches of rain, and this 
is but one of the advantages of a well-wooded country in 
the prevention of disasters from floods.’’ 


HaTeE not each other because you differ in opinon 
—trather love each other ; for it is impossible that in such 
a variety of sentiments there should not be some fixed 
point on which all men ought to unite.—Zoroaster. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VACATION DAYS IN ENGLAND.—II. 


TRULY ‘‘ the lines have fallen to me in pleasant places ’’ 
in this beautiful Oxford. It has to be said that the ap- 
proach to Oxford by railroad, through the modern part of 
the city, with its rows upon rows of red brick houses, is a 
disappointment ; but this is wholly forgotten once in the 
heart of the city, which is the college part. Withits 
score of colleges, Oxford has inexhaustible resources of 
history and beauty. It is hardly possible to walk these 
streets unmoved by the thought of the men and women 
whose lives have left a lasting imprint upon the world. 
The Martyrs’ Memorial, a fine gothic structure with 
statues of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, has become one 
of the rallying places of the Salvation Army, and where 
the various religious denominations have their church 
center. A week ago I attended the Friends’ meeting 
here, a small congregation in a house formerly occupied 
by the Scotch Church. The Congregationalists and Uni- 
tarians have recently built denominational colleges, 
which are theological schools, and not for undergraduates. 
The older colleges, from Balliol and Merton, both 
founded in the thirteenth century, down to the later 
structures of the seventeenth century, must all be thought 
of as studies in d/ack and white. They are blackened by 
the smoke of the centuries, and yet a process of corro- 
sion goes on which brings to light points of the original 
color of the stone. It is not to be denied that the outer 
aspect of these colleges, with their dingy walls and low 
barred windows, is somewhat prison-like. But having 
passed the porter’s lodge in the high enclosing-wall, we 
find ourselves in the midst of varying and indescribable 
charms. At St. John’s and Magdalen and New College, 
among others, the first quadrangle is an ungrassed court 
surrounded by chapel and hall and library or dormitories. 
Then an arched way, usually with a vaulted roof, gives a 
glimpse of the beautiful garden beyond, which is some- 
times within another quadrangle with another arched and 
vaulted way inviting us to the more extended garden be- 
yond. In all these gardens is the velvety lawn which 
‘¢ only requires four hundred years of regular rolling and 
mowing ’’; and all have many and beautiful flowers. 
Then. each has some special charm of its own. Trinity 
has its ‘‘ lime walk,’’ whose interlacing boughs have a 
truly gothic effect ; New College (1379), an exquisite, 


| retired spot, bounded in part by a remnant of the old 


city wall, now covered densely with ivy ; Magdalen has, 
beside lawns and flowers, a deer park, in which the graceful 
creatures rest under fine old elms, and there, too, is ‘‘Addi- 
son’s Walk’’; Christ Church has its ‘‘ meadow walks ’’ 
along the Isis, and the famous ‘‘ Broad Walk’’ to the river. 

This summer Oxford has had not only itself, but in 
addition, thesummer school of the University Extension, 
a company numbering nearly a thousand men and wo- 
men, for whom are arranged many courses of lectures by 
the men who are so acceptable in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity ; and by others who would be as warmly wel- 
comed among us. It has been my privilege to attend a 
part of these lectures. The theme of the summer school 
has been the Seventeenth Century. Men who have made 
special study of certain phases of the life of that time, 
have presented its political, its religious, its social, and 
its literary history. Many days it has been necessary to 
sacrifice one interesting lecture for another, there has 
been such wealth of opportunity offered. The summer 
school is also the occasion of most pleasant social inter- 
course. Visits tothe various colleges are arranged, under 
the guidance of a Fellow of the College familiar with its 
history. Hudson Shaw was the representative of Balliol, 
and told its history to the group gathered about him in 
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the library, and spoke with deepest appreciation of Prof. 
Jowett, the master of Balliol until his death, quite re- 
cently. Mr. Sadler is of Christ Church, and it was most 
interesting to observe under his guidance the architecture 
of the Cathedral, and to hear his words of tribute to the 
great men whose portraits are upon the walls of the great 
Hall,—( Locke and John Wesley and Gladstone are among 
them)—and to visit with him the famous kitchen of Christ 
Church. The women of Oxford contribute to the social 
delights of the month with garden parties and afternoon 
teas in the interesting halls of the College. Mr. Wells, 
a Fellow of Wadham College, gave a valuable course of 
lectures on the history of Oxford. When he spoke of 
modern Oxford, I observed that its problems in the pres- 
ent are quite the same that have to be met in American 
colleges large and small. While acknowledging the need 
for regulation of college athletics, he gave his testimony 
to the general good accomplished for students by this 
modern interest. Of the charge made against Oxford of 
extravagance among its students, he said the extravagance 
of students is only the reflection of the extravagance in 
the outside world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolfe, formerly of Swarthmore, are in 
Oxford for the whole month, and do much for the happi- 
ness of their American friends. The exigencies of travel 
make it impossible to give more than this superficial ref- 
erence to the quite inexpressible delight of a visit to the 
beautiful college city. 

—My letter, begun in Oxford, has waited many days 
for an hour of leisure in which to report further the in- 
tense satisfactions that have filled them. On the journey 
from Oxford to Stratford-on-Avon, I stopped at Rugby for 
a few hours. By the courtesy of Mr. Lymes, an ‘‘ old 
Rugby boy ’’ who has been a visitor at Swarthmore, I 
was able to see as much as vacation time would allow, of 
the famous school buildings. There are eight or nine 
dwelling houses, somewhat scattered, in which the five 
hundred students live. An interesting feature of the 
head master’s recitation room is a panelling made of the 
tops of old desks carved with many names, some of which 
have become historic. The room in which ‘‘ Tom 
Brown ’’ dwelt during his school days was pointed out to 
me, and I was favored with a peep into some of the 
‘* tiny studies ’’ of the older boys, which had a familiar 
look, from pictures of foot-ball players, and other adorn- 
ments common to college rooms. The Chapel, of very 
beautiful architecture, has life-size recumbent figures of 
Dr. Arnold and of Dean Stanley. 

Stratford-on-Avon is known to all through the vivid 
and most sympathetic descriptions of William Winter 
and a host of others; but there is a thrill that written 
description cannot give, in standing in the birth-room of 
Shakespeare, and strolling across the hedge-bordered fields 
to Ann Hathaway’s picturesque cottage, and sitting in the 
fine old church in which he is buried, and walking beside 
the gently-flowing river. In the train that took me away 
from the pretty town I heard an interesting discussion 
between an English woman—declaring her belief that 
Bacon was the author of the plays,—and a man who pres- 
ently revealed himself as one of the trustees of the Shakes- 
peare Society. He had studied all the evidence gathered 
by the Society concerning the authorship, and is quite 
satisfied to believe that Shakespeare wrote the plays that 
bear his name. 

Warwick and Kenilworth and Chester have crowded 
this week with exquisite pictures and delightful memories. 

To those who follow with kindly interest these inade- 
quate reports, sincerest greetings. 

ELIZABETH PoWELL Bonp. 
“Ambleside, England, Eighth month 17, 1894. 
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OUR LESSON LEAVES AND THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


In our yearly meetings and First-day school associations 
we hear much of the Society’s duty to the young people, 
and of the young people’s duty to the Society. The very 
discussion shows there is something wanting ; some need 
felt which is not realized. When we study the subject, in 
what part of the vineyard is this want—this something 
lacking—to be found? We certainly do not find it among 
the older members, whose interest in First-day School 
work is ever on the increase. Neither do we find it 
among the small children, for increasing experience shows 
that those outside our Religious Society are constantly 
being attracted to our First-day School, and there is, in- 
deed, much to attractthem. With so good a publication 
for the young as Scattered Seeds, also Youths’ Tem- 
perance Banner and Water Lily, which are used in 
so many of our schools, illustrated lesson helps, and 
simple, loving teaching, combined with the welcome they 
are sure to receive, indeed, why should they not come? 
But the years glide swiftly away, the time approaches 
which I have heard so many Friends speak of as ‘‘ the 
time when our children outgrow the First-day School,”’ 
and where are those boys and girls then? One by one 
they have disappeared, gone to the other churches where 
something is provided for those who have outgrown the 
primary class. 

This has been the constant experience in the school 
where I have been a teacher for ten years. Where, years 
ago, there was a large class of children, there is now a 
large class of children, but not one of the class we had 
some five or six years ago. We do not expect nor wish 
scholars in the public school to stay longer than neces- 
sary in the primary classes ; but suppose when those there 
had thoroughly learned their simple lessons, and looking 
ahead saw nothing before them but a class of men and 
women with lessons which must be to them uninteresting, 
how many would join such a class? Right here is the 
lack in our First-day School work, and it is far-reaching, 
extending through every department of our Society. To 
be sure we may get ‘‘helps’’ from other churches, but 
they. do not prove to be a Ae/p to our own church, and it 
is not to be wondered at, for the /eachings are not ours. 
What we need is another grade of Lesson Leaves. It 
will be far more difficult to prepare than that which meets 
the wants of the older people and the one which interests 
and satisfies the little ones ; first, because it must be in- 
teresting and valuable to the young mind which now 
feels it has outgrown childish things; and, second, it 
must present its matter with such power as to convince 
the youths and maidens that nowhere outside of our So- 
ciety can they find so much to satisfy the whole being, 
—body, mind, and soul,—as within our fold. 

However feeble we may feel in the attempt, let us go 
forward, trusting in Him whose ‘‘ strength is made per- 
fect in weakness,’’ and our efforts will not be in vain and 
we shall no longer be troubled with the consciousness 
that a very important part of our vineyard is being sadly 
neglected. Lyp1A J. MosHER. 

Granville, Washington county, N. Y. 


[The suggestion above as to the need of another series 
of Lessons was duly considered at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the General Conference, on the 
roth ult., at Chappaqua, but the committee, considering 
the labor of preparing the existing series of lessons, thought 
it not wise to undertake an additional one. The diffi- 
culty mentioned by L. J. M. was felt by others, however, 
and the desire to overcome it strongly expressed. It was 
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said, in the course of the discussion, that the class of young 
people referred to could be held, if in the hands of a 
teacher with tact and earnestness of purpose, by the skilful 
use of the ideas presented in each of the present series. — 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FAITH IN THE SOCIETY’S FUTURE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I HAVE read the paper by John William Hutchinson, on the “ Necessity 
of Impressing Friendly Denominational Views in Connection with our 
Teaching,” with interest, and with a deepened conviction of the need, at 
this time, of extending the knowledge and influence of those important 
truths which go to make up what we call Friends’ doctrine. They are 
from God, and if our organization is not the best vehicle to convey 
them to the present generation, it is time for us to consider what is the 
matter. 

I believe there is one cause of the withering of our small meetings 
which has been general, and which has not been much thought of; that 
is the appointment of members to the position of overseers who believe 
that when they die or leave the meeting, the meeting will go down. 
When I applied to be admitted to membership, many years ago, the 
overseer expressed his willingness to convey my request to the monthly 
meeting ; at the same time he expressed surprise that any one, not born 
a member, wished to join meeting. He said that when he and his 
contemporaries died the meeting would be laid down, and in his opin- 
ion there would be no Friends anywhere after the next generation. 

The policy which dominated the meeting was the outcome of this 
belief. 

How long would our civil government endure if those at the head 
of it believed that it would not last longer than their time ? S. 

Chester County, Pa. 


THE LIBRARY. 
Henry Hoit & Co., New York, have published a handsome little 
volume, with gilt top, uncut edges, and canvas cover, entitled “ Quaker 
Idyls.” The author is Sarah M. H. Gardner, and the idyls are sev- 
eral very pleasing sketches, mostly relating to incidents of life and 
phases of character among the Friends. The titles run thus : “ Twelfth 
Street Meeting,” “‘ A Quaker Wedding,” “Two Gentlewomen,” “ Our 
Little Neighbors,” ‘‘ Pamelia Tewksbury’s Courtship,” ‘‘ Some Ante- 
Bellum Letters from a Quaker Girl,” “ Uncle Joseph,” and “ My 
Grandame’s Secret.” The first of the sketches, as the title suggests, 
relates to an incident at the meeting-house on 12th street, in this city, 
where Cassy Wilson, letting her thoughts stray too much during meet- 
ing toward George Evans, felt reproved by a message in the sermon of 
Mary Elwood, and, as she walked home with George, learned by his 
confession that he had felt the same. The second sketch gives us the 
marriage* of George and Cassy, at the home of the latter, on Arch 
street, “ between 16th and 17th,” and it is very prettily drawn,—but 
the remark of a Philadelphia Friend is likely to be that members of 
12th Street Meeting would have their weddings at the meeting-house, 
not at home. The brief sketch “ Our Little Neighbors ”’ has its hu- 
morous side, and the last of the series is a trifle lurid; perhaps the 
best of the collection is the “* Ante-Bellum Letters,’ which describe a 
young girl’s experiences, visiting Friends, first in Boston, and then in 
Philadelphia, attending in the latter city the hearing of a fugitive- 
slave case where the claim of the master was advocated by “a much 
disfigured man, B. B.,” and the other side was defended by “ G. E.’’— 
these initials obviously representing the late Benjamin H. Brewster, 


and the yet living George H. Earle,—and where Lucretia Mott came 
and took her seat beside the fugitive. 

The pretty little volume makes a notable addition to the literary 
collections forming of late years in connection with the Friends, and it 
will be read, no doubt, with pleasure by many. Its author evidently 
takes up her themes con amore, and with the knowledge derived from 
inherited Quakerism, though she slips a little, as we have suggested 
above. The criticism to be made of her book is that her sketches are 


drawn with a very light hand, and seem so slight, at times, as hardly to 
be called idyls. . 


A very charming article in the current issue of Harper's Magazine 
is that by John White Chadwick, entitled “ The Origin of a Great 
Poem.” The great poem is Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis,” and the article 
describes the home of the young poet—only a boy of sixteen when he 
produced that poem—and the influences which shaped in his mind his 
imperishable work. 

In the western part of Hampshire county, Massachusetts, says J. 
W. Chadwick, there is an extensive area, some thirty miles square, 
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unspoiled by the invasion of the locomotive. In this, along the Aga- 
wam river, there is “‘ a five-mile stretch from West Chesterfield towards 
Huntington, without one house to mar the privacy, the road and river 
hugging each other all the way, as if #hey were lovers too. 

“As you drive along this stretch, not far from that divergence of 
the road which took Bryant to Plainfield on that December day (1815) 
when he saw the water fowl of his immortal song, you come upon a 
little house which is intrinsically more interesting than any other in the 
vicinity. Its gambrel-roof, as well as its general flavor of decay, marks 
it as already venerable. Its situation is picturesque, the hills rising 
steeply at the back, the meadows sloping pleasantly from the roadside 
before it to the Westfield’s winding stream. It looks as a house ought 
to look which has a history and fame ; yet if you should ask any of its 
numerous inhabitants—a colored family of most picturesque gradation 
and variety—what makes it famous or historic, you might get no intel- 
ligent answer. It may be doubted if any of them has ever read 
Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis’; yet it was written under their lowly roof, 
between their narrow walls. There is no other building in America 
that stands for so much in the early history of American literature as 
that old weather-beaten house.”’ 


Among the features which we note in Scribner's Magazine for this 
month are the chapter of literary reminiscences by Mrs. James T. Field, 
suggested by books in the library of her husband, the publisher; and 
a novel article on old-fashioned quilts and coverlets, by Fanny D. 
Bergen, in which they are described under the title ““ The Tapestry of 
the New World.” The many quaint and curious patterns are fully il- 
lustrated, the whole article embodying a faithful account of a domestic 
industry once familiar to all American families, but now little known. 


_ Dr. Weeks, whose proposed historical volume on the Friends of 
Virginia and the Carolinas we have heretofore noticed, writes that he 
is expecting to issue it soon,—certainly not laterthan nextspring. Dr. 


Weeks is now connected with the United States Bureau of Education, 
at Washington. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE RESUMPTION OP SCHOOL WorK.—With the close of summer the 
school vacations usually come to an end and duties will be resumed by 
teachers and pupils generally, within the present month. 

Swarthmore College will open on the 18th inst. The George School 
will resume on the 12th. Other schools (of whose time we are in- 
formed), as follows: Swarthmore Grammar School, 12th; Friends’ 
School at Wilmington, Del., toth; Abington, 11th; Martin Academy, 
Kennett Square, 3d; Darlington Seminary, West Chester, Pa., 17th; 
Locust Valley, Long Island, roth. 


BEER IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.—The intimate companionship 
of beer and tobacco with study in the German universities has long 
been a reproach, in American estimation. It is now stated,—whether 
on good authority, we do not know,—that the Leipsic, Germany, Uni- 
versity clubs have dropped the ancient custom of morning beer drink- 
ing, having become convinced that it interferes with work. This is at 
least “a move in the right direction.” 


MorE LIBERAL AT GOTTINGEN.—We find it announced that 
“Miss Grace Chisholm, of Cambridge University, England, Miss 
Maltby, of Wellesley College,and Miss Mary F. Winston, of Chicago, 
have received special permission from the German Government to enter 
the University of Géttingen, with the same privileges enjoyed by men.” 
This is certainly a new departure. The contemptuous opinion of wo- 
men’s intellectual powers, and social position, commonly entertained in 
Germany, has prevented, heretofore, any recognition of them in the 
universities, and for many years Zurich, in Switzerland, has been the 
chief centre of the higher education of women in central Europe. 


Géttingen has, perhaps, begun to discover that the female mind is 
worth consideration. 


PERSONAL.—Isaac T. Johnson, principal of Wilmington Friends’ 
School, having returned from his trip to Colorado and Kansas points, 
expects to be in his school office on and after Ninth month 1. 


SCIENCE MEETING AT BROOKLYN.—The forty-third meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, which was 
held at Brooklyn, N. Y., closing on the 22d ult., was the most success- 
ful that has been held in seven years, with the exception of the one 
held in Washington. The attendance was gratifyingly large, there be- 
ing 477 members registered as present. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of 
Media, Pa., presided over the Association as President for this year. 
Among those present were Prof. Beardsley and Prof. Hoadley, Swarth- 
more College, and Prof. W. H. Appleton, of that institution, was one of 
the new members elected. Altogether, 213 new members were elected 


at this meeting. Naturally most of these reside in Brooklyn, where the 
Convention was held. 
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It was remarked as rather strange that the New York papers did 
not give good reports of the meeting. Some of them treated the pro- | 
ceedings as a sort of joke. In this respect our daily journalism is in 
great contrast with that in England, where the proceedings of such a 
body would be reported at great length, and with the utmost care. 


AT EIGHTY-SEVEN. 
Read by John H. Bryant at the centennial anniversary of the birth 
of William Cullen Bryant. 


ALONE, alone! Why wait I here, 
When all most loved have passed away ? 
Parents and wife and children dear, 
Brothers and sisters, where are they ? 


Gone to the boundless silent past— 
And will that past return again, 
Restore its conquests wide and vast, 

Or is this yearning hope ir vain ? 


I know not and I cannot know, 

I only know a mighty wave, 
Resistless in its onward flow, 

Sweeps all things living to the grave. 


No voice from that reluctant sphere, 
Or whisper of the stilly night, 

E’er falls upon my waiting ear, 
Nor faintest shadow meets my sight. 


Still Hope eternal looks away 
Beyond the darkness of the tomb, 

Where friends departed meet, or stray 
Through bowers of light and joy and bloom. 


Though thus bereft, life still is sweet, 
All nature doth her promise fill, 
The wild flowers blossom at my feet, 
These glorious heavens are round me still. 


THE SMALLEST THING. 


SOMETIMES the simplest word, 
Though often heard 

And heeded not, 

The shadow of a bird 

Flashing across a sunny spot, 

A breath of air, 

A bullock’s low, 

A smell of flowers, 

Hath power to call from everywhere 
The spirits of forgotten hours. 


O glorious power ! 
O daily second birth! 
Who the most lowly wayside flower 
Canst clothe with might to make anew our earth, 
And by a pebble smal! 
Canst give us back our childhood’s dower, 
Break custom’s freezing thrall, 
And to the wilted soul its lusty spring recall. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


I AM not feeling well to-day, 
But why, I cannot see. 

I had some ice-cream ’cross the way, 
And pancakes home for tea ; 


I also had some caramels, 
And sugared almonds, too; 

And when I met with Tommy Wells 
A stick of fine tolu. 


But I was careful with each one— 
Too much of none I ate. 

It cannot be that penny bun, 
And yet the pain is great. 


I had six cookies, but I’ve had 
Six cookies oft before ; 

They've never left me feeling bad, 
Nor pickles—three or more. 


The soda-water couldn’t make 
Me ill—’twas Billie’s treat. 
I sort of think this fearful ache 
Comes wholly from the heat. 
— Harper's Young Peoble. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 
Notes by Aaron M. Powell in the National Temperance Advocate, 
on his visit to London in Seventh month. 
In the House of Lords we were privileged to listen to 
speeches by two of Great Britain’s most representative 
men,—Lord Rosebery, the brilliant young Premier, 
against, and Lord Salisbury for, the Aliens bill, for the 
restriction of immigration, somewhat upon the lines of 
the measures [proposed in] our own Congress.  In- 
deed, Lord Salisbury stated in his speech that his bill was 
based upon the American restrictive law. Lord Rosebery 
as a speaker, is eloquent and effective, but he seems much 
better adapted to the House of Commons than to the 
stifling, Conservative atmosphere which pervades the 
House of Lords. Lord Salisbury is weighty, shrewd, 
and dogmatic, and he voices the sentiments of a large 
majority of the ‘‘ noble Lords.’’ We also listened with 
interest on the same occasion to the Duke of Devonshire, 
better known in America as Lord Hartington, who sup- 
ported ; and to the Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell), 
who sits upon the ‘* wool-sack,’’ and presides over the 
deliberations of the Lords, in opposition to, the pending 
measure. The debate was accounted one of the most 
important and memorable of the present session. 

On the drink question the House of Lords, as at 
present constituted, seems a hopeless body for any effec- 
tive temperance legislation. Should the Direct Veto bill, 
which has the promise of Government support in the 
House of Commons, ever reach the present Lords, it is 
quite certainly foreordained to defeat at their hands. 
Even so mildly restrictive a measnre as the Licensing 
Law Amendment bill, promoted by the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, and introduced and advocated 
in a persuasive speech by the Bishop of London, was re- 
cently unceremoniously defeated. The chief restrictive 
feature of the bill was to limit the number of liquor li- 
censes, but it was explained that ‘‘ it was not proposed to 
limit the number of licenses in any such way as wonld 
really interfere with the power of obtaining liquor by 
those who really wanted it.’’ And it was further proposed 
that such publicans as might have to surrender their li- 
censes under it should receive compensation therefor. 
Even this bill, after a remarkable speech by Lord Salis- 
bury in opposition to it, and to all temperance legislation 
of any sort,—a speech which will delight all brewers, 
distillers, and liquor venders everywhere,—the Lords re- 
jected by a vote of 49 to 20. On the liquor question, at 
least, if temperance legislation in Great Britain is to 
make any real progress, the House of Lords, if it cannot 
be ‘* mended,’’ will, indeed, as has been suggested, have 
to be ‘‘ ended.’’ 

In the House of Commons, in the debate upon the 
Budget, we were again fortunate in being able to hear 
several of its best known representative members, in- 
cluding Sir William Harcourt, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Liberal leader ; and Mr. Balfour, the leader 
of the Tory party; John Morley, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
several of the Ministers of the present government and 
ex-Ministers of the last government. Sir William Har- 
court, large in stature, is also ponderous and dignified as 
a speaker. Mr. Balfour is bright, self-confident, and 
ready, and leads easily his Conservative party followers. 
The Liquor Traffic (Local Centrol) bill, which is now a 
government measure, it has just been announced officially 
in the House by Sir William Harcourt, must go over with 
sundry other bills to another session, but he also states, 
with emphasis, that it is the intention of the government 
to press its ultimate passage by the House, and this is a 
comfort to our hopeful and expectant temperance friends. 
Here, however, as in America, public opinion is the 
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moving power, and its manifestations are carefully studied 
by political and legislative leaders as to how far and how 
fast they shall go in the direction of temperance, as in 
other matters of legislation. 


Wuat is ‘‘ Harp Woop’’?—A recent issue of the 
Timberman contains the following legal decision in regard 
to what constitutes ‘‘ hard wood’’: A certain man had a 
contract with a railroad company to deliver ‘‘ hard ’’ 
cord wood, and he delivered poplar in part fulfilment of 
the contract. The railroad company objected, but the 
contractor won his case in court in consequence of the 
judge’s decision that botanically any tree that had a leaf 
as distinguished from a needle was a hard wood, regard- 
less of what the actual texture of its fiber might be. This 
is strictly in accord with other decisions based upon the 
technical and commercial nomenclature of the wood. 
There may be no particular reason for saying that Lom- 
bardy poplar or basswood or cottonwood is a hard wood, 
but such it is commercially, as decided by the courts. 
If this new decision, based upon botanical considera- 
tions, is sustained it will merely add strength to the old 
position. 


FEATHERED SAPSUCKERS. — The sapsuckers reach 
northern New Hampshire before the snow has wholly 
melted in the woods. I have seen them at Chocorua, on 
May 1st, at work upon trees which they had evidently 
been tapping for fully a week. From this time until the 
last of September, perhaps even till the 7th or 8th of 
October, they spend the greater part of their time drilling 
small holes in the bark of their favorite trees and in sip- 
ping from the sap fountains thus opened, the life-blood 
of the doomed trees. They do not range about through 
the forest tapping one tree here and another there, but 
they select one, two, perhaps three groups of trees, well 
lighted and warmed by the sun, and make sap orchards of 
them, clinging to them many hours at a time, week after 
week, and returning to them, or others close at hand, 
year after year. 

Within a mile of my cottage at the foot of Chocorua 
there are half a dozen of these drinking places of the 
yellow-breasted woodpeckers, and each one of them is a 
focus for rubythroats. The one which I have known 
longest I discovered in 1887. It consists of a group of 
gray birches, springing from a single stump and expand- 
ing into fifteen distinct trunks. When I first saw it all 
the trees were living, and nearly all of them were yield- 
ing sap from the girdles of small drills which the wood- 
peckers had made in the trunks, about nine feet from the 
ground. In July, 1893, all but three of the trees were 
dead, and of the dead trunks all except two had been broken 
off by the wind at a point a few inches below the drills. 
The surviving trees had been tapped, and were in use by 
both sapsuckers and humming birds. During 1890, 1891, 
and 1892 the humming bird in attendance at this orchard 
was a male of noticeably strong character. There was 
no mistaking him for any chance visitor at the place. 
He spent all his time there, and repelled intruders with 
great vigor, flying violently at them, squeaking, hum- 
ming as noisily as a swarm of bees, and returning to his 
favorite perch as soon as they had been put to flight. He 
often attacked the sapsuckers themselves, buzzed in their 
faces, and seemed little abashed when they turned upon 
him, as they sometimes did, and drove him from their 
midst. He also had a habit of squeaking spitefully when 
he was drinking from the sap wells, especially on his re- 
turn from a bout with some other humming bird.— Frank 
Bolles, in Popular Science Monthly. 
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PowER DEVELOPMENT AT NiIAGARA.—The total fall 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario is three hundred and 
twenty-nine feet, and is made up as follows: From Lake 
Erie to the head of the falls, seventy feet ; the falls, one 
hundred and sixty-one feet, and below to Lake Ontario, 
ninety-eight feet. Consequently the total power running 
to waste is more than double the five million horse-power 
on the falls. An idea of the proportion that this total 
bears to what may be called the world’s consumption of 
power may be had from the fact that it is computed to be 
equal to the total of all the steam-generated power in the 
world. 

The geographical situation of the falls with respect to 
nearness to the at present great power-consuming centers 
is, as hinted above, not quite all that could be desired ; 
but there are, nevertheless, several cities within reach, 
electrically speaking, which will use an enormous amount. 
Buffalo may be said to be next door, and Rochester is 
within easy reach. In the not too distant future we may 
expect to see the great electrical manufacturing works in 
Schenectady operated, as is meet, by electrical power 
from Niagara. 

The power company has, however, made branch track 
connections between the territory owned by it and three 
important railway lines which all pass within a few miles 
of the property. These connections and the good freight 
rates which have been contracted for in various directions, 
together with the cheapness of power, will in all likeli- 
hood attract to the spot manufactures, besides those 
which have already undertaken to go there, to an extent 
that will make it the foremost power-consuming center in 
the world.—Zrnest A. Le Suer, in the Popular Science 
Monthly. 


To be able to say, ‘‘ This or that is ‘ not for me,’ 
is to have avery calming and sustaining influence operat- 
ing on the mind. It will make us feel se¢t/ed. The mat- 
ter is decided so far as I am concerned. A calm often 
follows the settlement of a matter, even though that set- 
tlement has not taken exactly the form which we should 
have chosen. We are something like David ; when the 
child was alive, and there was a possibility of its recov- 
ery, he fasted and wept ; but when it was dead, he rose 
up and ate and drank,—he accepted the inevitable. 
While things are in doubt, and we do not know which 
way they will turn, we are often agitated, unsettled— 
nothing is accepted—and this can only be met by our 
putting ourselves in the hands of God, determined each 
one to accept what is or is not to be for him (<‘ for me”’ 
or ‘‘ not for me ’’).— Moravian. 


ComposvrE is very often the highest result of strength. 
Did we never see a man receive a flagrant insult, and 
only grow a little pale, and then reply quietly? That 
was a manspiritually strong. Or did we never see aman 
in anguish stand as if carved out of solid rock, mastering 
himself? or one bearing a hopeless daily trial remain 
silent, and never tell the world what it was that cankered 
his home peace? That is strength. He who withstrong 
passions remaiys chaste; he who keenly sensitive, with 
manly power of indignation in him, can be provoked and 
yet refrain himself, and forgive; these are strong men, 
spiritual heroes. — xchange. 


To see the light of God and to choose the darkness is 
the most hopeless condition into which any one can fall. 
It is probably that which is meant by Christ as the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, for which there is no forgiveness. 
—Donald MacLeod, D. D. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE movement of fruit from California has lately been very large. A 
dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyoming, on the 26th ult., says: “ The 
enormous fruit business handled by the Union Pacific this year is with- 
out parallel in the history of the traffic. Shipments over the Wyoming 
division now average nine or ten trains each day, and the officials think 
the rush will continue at least a month. One hundred and sixty-seven 
special trains of Califosnia green fruit have already been shipped over 
the line to the Eastern markets. Few shipments were made until the 
15th of July, after the strike was declared off.”’ 


—There are lying in the harbor of San Francisco idle ships amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 90,000 tons. It is stated that some of these 
vessels have been in the harbor without charters for months. 

—William Cullen Bryant’s mother, it is said, kept a diary for fifty- 
three years without missing a day. This is the entry for November 3, 
1794: “Storming, wind N. E.; churned; seven in the evening, son 
born.” This leads the Boston 7ramscript to believe that Mr. Bryant 
did not inherit his poetical predilection from his mother. 


—A news item says: ** A large number of saloon keepers of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, have been interviewed regarding Bishop Watterson’s 
stand against the liquor traffic, and almost without exception they have 
declared that they will neither leave the Roman Catholic Church nor 
quit the liquor business.”’ 

—There were 4,030 criminals convicted in Canada last year, of 
whom 30 only did not use intoxicants. 

—The Chicago Advance says: ‘“‘ The saddest thing about the strike 
was the failure of the saloon-keepers to go out.”” The Chicago 7ribune 
says ‘‘a strike never hurts the trade in whiskey.” 

—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, England, recently made a 
statement that the profits of the liquor dealers were 100 to 300 per cent. 

—Rev. Dr. Charles S. Thompson, of New York city, in a recent 
sermon stated that “one brewer in New York has 600 chattel mort- 
gages on saloons.” 

—According to the British Medical Journal, Dr. Troitzki states 
that he has found that new and uncut bread contains no micro-organ- 
isms, as the heat necessary to bake the bread is sufficient to kill them 
all. As soon, however, as the bread is cut and is allowed to lie about 
uncovered, not only harmless, but also pathogenic microbes find in it 
an excellent nutrient medium. White or wheatmeal bread is a better 
medium than black or rye bread, as the latter contains a greater per- 
centage of acidity. The lesson of this appears to be that bread, after 
baking and before using should be kept carefully covered or enclosed 
in air-tight boxes,—which is the rule, no doubt, with most housekeepers. 


—The discovery of anzesthesia is due to Dr. Crawford W. Long, of 
Georgia, who, in 1842, performed a surgical operation upon James M. 
Venable, Dr. Long having first rendered the patient insensible to pain 
by the application of ether. Two or three years later Messrs. Wells, 


Jackson, and Morton began their experiments, after which the anzs- | 


thetic properties of ether and chloroform rapidly became known.— 
Scientific American. 


N paint the best is the cheapest——Don’t be 


misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 


you paint insist upon having a genuine brand 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


simes as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are sure: 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

* BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY "™ (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

“ CORNELL ™ (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved pr 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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“JEWETT" (New York). 

“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“* MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Ch cago). 
“ULSTER ” (New York). 

“UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Surictly Pure White Lead the desired shade: they are m no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
rty-owners by having our book on 


—The New York £vangelist announces the result of a vote re 

cently taken among the Presbyterian Sunday-schools of the country to 
determine the * best 100 books for a Sunday-school library.’”” Works 
of fiction, it appears, are by far the most popular ; ery biography, 
history, and moral philosophy find but little place; but the character 
of the fiction is notably high, both as regards its literary merit and its 
moral tone. Only fifteen of the one hundred volumes were written by 
men, the authors of eighty-five per cent. of the books most in re- 
quest being women. Lew. Wallace’s “ Ben Hur” leads, appearing 
upon ninety-one per cent. of the lists, while ‘‘ The Prince of India ”’ 
is number forty-five. ‘“ John Halifax,Gentleman,” by Miss Mulock, 
stands in the twelfth place, and the same author's “A Noble Life ”’ is 
number forty-six. 


—A total absence of butterfly life in England is noted. Beyond 
an occasional white butterfly there are none to be seen this summer. 


—According to a telegram from San José, California, Prof. Camp- 
bell, of Lick Observatory, ‘has demonstrated with spectroscope that 
the planet Mars presents no evidence of having an atmosphere. Prof. 
Holden says that if an atmospheric pressure exists, it is not as great as 
that of our high mountains, and thus popular fancies concerning that 
planet are incorrect.’ 


—It is said there are no servants in the Tolstoi household. The 
Count cuts his own firewood, while the Countess prepares their simple 
meals. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND allowed the Tariff bill, passed by the House 
on the 13th ult., to become a law without his signature. The neces- 
sary ten days’ time for this (since he received it), expired at midnight 
on the 27th, and the new system then went into effect, superseding the 
McKinley Tariff, which took effect in Tenth month, 1890. 
CoNGREsS closed its session and adjourned on the 28th ult., at 2 


p- m. Very little business had been done for several days, both Houses 
delaying adjournment until the Tariff bill should become a law. 


A FIRE occurred in the Oregon Improvement Company’s mine at 
Franklin, 34 miles from Seattle, Washington, on the 22d ult., and all 
the miners were imprisoned. The dispatches stated that 37 dead 
bodies had been taken from the mine. The fire was under control and 
a search was being made for other victims. 


CELIA THAXTER, the author, died at Appledore, Isles of Shoals, 
on the evening of the 26th ult., aged 58 years. She was born, 1836, 
at Portsmouth, N. H., the daughter of Thomas B. Laighton, and at 
the age of sixteen married her guardian, Levi L. Thaxter. Since his 
death, a few years ago, she had lived comparatively secluded at 
Appledore. 

THERE have been no further events of importance in the war be- 
tween China and Japan, in Corea. Operations continue, and troops 
are being moved by both nations to the scene of action. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND left Washington on the 29th ult. for his 
summer home at Buzzard's Bay, Mass., and is expected to remain there 
a month. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Schuylkill, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day morning, Ninth month 2. 

I. H. Hi-tporn, Clerk. 


of 


*,.* The semi-annual meeting of Salem First- 
day School Union will be held at Mullica Hill, 
N. ]., Ninth month 8, 1894, at 10 o'clock, a. m., 

The subjects for consideration are : 1st. ‘* What 
is our highest duty to humanity?” 2d. “ Do 
individual members encourage the Fifst-day 
School work as they should ? ” 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 


Joun G. gory : 
ELLEN M. COLEs, , Clerks. 


*,.* The time for holding Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting (at Lincoln, Va.), has been changed 
to Ninth month 3, on account of the Conferences 
at Chappaqua, N. Y. 

H. R. HoLmMeEs. 


*,* A Religious Meeting will be held at 4011 
Aspen street, West Philadelphia, Ninth month 
2, 1894, at 3 p.m. Ministering Friends and 
others interested in the Home are cordially in- 
vited to attend. ; 

This is the opening meeting, after the summer 


On behalf of Committee, 
S. T. Rocers Eavenson, M. D. 


ance. 


| vacation, and we are desirous of a full attend- 
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*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, Fall 
Creek, Ind. 

Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Centre, Fishertown, Pa. 
Fairfax, Lincoln, Va. 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine. 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 
2. Goshen, Delaware county, 3 p. m. 
16. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
23. Warrington, Pa. 
*,* First day School Unions in Ninth month 
will occur as follows: 
7. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill., 8 p. m. 
8. Salem, Mullica Hill, N. J., 10 a. m. 
Burlington, N. J. 
15. Illinois First-day School Association, 
8 p. m. 
Bucks, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


22. 
29. 


*,* Indiana Yearly Meeting held at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, 1894. Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders Ninth month 29, at 2 p. m. 

Business Session begins Tenth month Ist. 

Persons coming to Yearly Meeting should 
get off the cars at Corwin, (East Waynesville), 
where they will be met by Friends. 

Those wishing to attend would do well to 
correspond with Clarkson Gause or Elizabeth B. 
Moore, Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, 
members of the Reception Committee. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
meet at Mansfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 
8, at 10 a. m. 

A cordial invitation to meet with us, is ex- 
tended to all co-workers. 

Carriages will meet the morning train from 
Kinkora, at Columbus. 

Wa. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. BLACK 

*,* Circular Meeting at Goshen, Pa., on 

First-day, Ninth month 2d, at 3 o’clock p. m. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


} Clerks. 


*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. 
J., every First-day morning, at 10.30. All are 
invited to attend. 


*.* An all-day Conference, under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held in Chichester meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day, Eighth month 30, 1894, at 
10 a, m. All are cordially invited. Friends 
provide their own lunch. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 


polished with 


SILVER 


O on 
ELEC ET COM 


EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 
sents the greatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


N 


Ls 


Raisedon 


Mellin’s 
Food,” | 


The only perfect substitute for mother’s 


milk. Our book for mothers, — **The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ will be 
mailed free to any address, upon request. 


Doliber-Goodale Co, Boston, Mass. 


*,* Jilinois Yearly Meeting, Ninth month, 
1894. Meeting for Ministers and Elders, at 10 
a. m., Ninth month 15. Annwyal Conference at 
3 p. m., Ninth month 15. Business Session 
begins Ninth month 17. 

Friends from the East coming via Chicago, 
take the C. B. & Q. R. R. to Mendota, thence 
to Lostant on the Illinois Central R. R. Friends 
from the West come on the Chicago and Rock 
Island R. R. to La Salle, thence to Lostant on 
Illinois Central Railroad. Day trains arriving 
in Lostant from the North are two: 6.20 a. m. 
and 1.30 p.m. From the South at 1.30 p. m. 
Visitors should report their names early to the 
following Committee : 

Morris A. WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

LILLIAN E. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

WILuts B. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

Wo. L. MILs, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

GERTRUDE WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

By Order of Committee. 

*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1895.—This publica- 
tion will be issued at an early date ; therefore, 
any corrections should be forwarded af once to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 

*,.* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month 
occur as follows : 

30. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

31. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 


dée 





Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


«3 WILLIAM HEACOCK, wins 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
M. BALDERSTON. 





OXFORD TIE SEASON NOW. The newest 
shapes are here in black and russet as well as the 
good old comforts. Prices start at $1.75 


SUMMER WEIGAT BOOTS in all variety or 
styles and prices. No better goods or lower prices 
anywhere. 


47 N. 13th St. (below Arch), 1013 Spring Garden 8t. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 

Capital (reid ee aw) as 700,000.00 

Conai tues: eee 

Interest allowed - Beate Titles to Real 
nsured 


Estate i and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JoszpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBert Morris Ear Ly, Sec’y and Treas, 
Ws. B. LANE, 7ith and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E 

Fouph I R 

John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill. 


. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker, . 
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ans "aan Good Designs 
Carpetings, in wall paper are as plentiful as 


cheap, too. Selection by aa tome 
See eight cents. Prices, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. | , | DIAMENT & CO,, 1624 Chestnut Street. 











A 1244 N. Ninth Street. on . ATTORNEY-A- apple 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. | counties ee oe 





VENTILATING GRATES © 


burn wood, coal, or gas, and in all cases 
they give over four times the heat of other open 
fires using the same fuel. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Alisolutély Pure. riettses <M) EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 50 Beekman St., New York, 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
flighest of all in leavening strength.— PU R E Soi re ES 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
Royal Baking Powder Company, PERFECTLY PURE 
106 Wall St., New York. These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth rnd Race Streets, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


N ’ The Provident Life and Trust Com Company of of Phiiadelphie 
ewman’s D 409 Chestaut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL 
Art StoreWen.e | “Witton Giaabun, Teusiee, assionee, yi RPO ATS A DEDUTOR, some 
806 Market St a eran, 8 — Ana, vee e. ant panera and Actuary 
= 3 used recs evar eee oaks 
Assistant Actuary”, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MOR’ (GAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


——— SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y issues its registered Debenture Rents of pan, ante etait: yermn, bibsebeenibls ws 
amano tion efter Sve youn, with Saterest at Sve per cent. per annum (isso of State tax) pay~ 
This Company receives deposits, re y check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
IT Is ; BELIEVED Philip C. Garett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jt John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Geet G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. 
that no single stock of Fre Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, ‘Stuart Wood, 


Seasonable Dry Goods! "DENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
on eit er continent surpasses OF PHILADELPHIA. 


in extent, This Company furnishes LL DzsrrasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT mat LxsURANOR 
in variety, at actual Net Cost. It is PurnELY Mutua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
. . SuRPius of over Two and a Hair Miiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
im quality, AND INCONTESTABLE. 

in comprehensiveness, or | Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN. 
in moderation of prices, minal ae 


that to be found at all times THE Gl my AR > PITAL a ’gne e060 
on our counters. aa 
LIFE INSURANCE : 
The assortments of atc AND s 


Silks, Dress Goods, Printed Maria P user 
i Goods, Underwear, | (3208 Bol ara > at on ft on_Devonta, 

for summer use, are Safe Deposit Boxes = ae 
sontiodedty attractive at the SEE EERE 


OFFICERS 
present time. Prices have EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, 


Vice-President. 
never been more moderate. wi. i ELY, Treasurer u 1. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr Assist. Treas. 
THANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, MANAGERS 
SEO ema, Bee AA 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. JORW A. BO 4 a - Bae 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIB IL L. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
Philadelphia. JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
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The 50-Cents Offer. 


We have received a number of responses to 
our offer to send the 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 

4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘STOP”’ PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents line, one time ; 7 gente pee 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 

, OF POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 

preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 

risk of the person sosending. #e~Draw checks and 

money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Amociation, Limited. 


Contents of this Issue. 


Firty-Two THOUGHTS OF FRIENDs— 
Wee Vig se 8 we ie Wie 
Porm: THz DEPARTURE, 
Papers READ AT CHAPPAQUA : 
“The Inner Light,” 
Mission of the Society of Friends to the 
Young, 
FRIENDS’ IN SCOTLAND, 1894, 
“ QUaK ER” AND “ QUAKEBRISM,” 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA, 
FRienps’ New TEsTaAMENT LEssons.— 
No. 37, 


EpIroRiAL : 

William Penn on Discipline, 

Breas, DEATHS, 

OxnIo YEARLY MEETING, 

NEws oF FRIENDS: 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
Notes, 

ADDED WoRrDs ON THE CONFERENCES, 

THe LIBeary, 

EDUCATIONAL, 

COMMUNICATIONS : 

Spreading the Information, 
The Conference Pictures, . . 
PRESONAL NOTES, 
PorTry: The Law and the Gospel ; The 
Closing Century ; Trials; Gardens, . . 577 

“Two Bripess” oF 4 GREAT ENGINEER, 578 

CONDITIONS OF THE BLACKS IN AFRICA, 579 

THE CONDITION oF Korea, 

CoUNTRY AND CIty, : 

COLOR AT THE Far NortTs, . 

Generous INDIAN Boys,. . 

DocTorR AND PRIEST,. . 


575, 576 
- 576 

















~ INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL _-y» 


to «NEW SUBSCRIBERS” 


until the end of 1894 for 50 cents, and begin with the issue for Eighth month 
18, which contains the first instalment of the reports of 
the Chappaqua Conferences, 


But we should like to have more. 


Consider, this is 


FOUR MONTHS AND OVER FOR FIFTY CENTS. 





| 

YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A POSI- 

A tion to teach small children the Primary 

English branches. Can give good references 

Friends’ family preferred. Address A. E. HOUGH, 
Hunting Hill, Montgomery Co., Md. 


LDERLY LADY WILL RENT IN BOARD OF 
two, country home furnished, to smal) adult 
family of some means. Modern improve- 

ments, stable, garden; best references exchanged. 
ie J. C. C., Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., 
enna. 


ELP OF ALL KINDS SUPPLIED. CITY OR 
Country. Orders by mail poomady attended 
to. JOHN SIRINGHAM, 1044 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 


ARGE SECOND STORY FRONT ROOM (UN- 
furnished, except carpet and shades), to let 
with board. Adults only. Other vacancies 

for gentlemen, Friends. 1718 Spring Garden St. 


OSITION WANTED BY A YOUNG LADY, 
Friend, as Stenographer and Type-writer. Ex- 
perienced. Can give good references. Will- 

ing to leave the city. Address F., 1, this office. 








O8ITION WANTED BY WOMAN, FRIEND, 
with a little girl aged 7 years; experienced | 
housekeeper and nurse; can do sewing. Ad- 





dress D. 1, this office. 
ANTED. — GOOD GIRL FOR COUNTRY, 
with reference Small adult family. Ad- 
P dress C., Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., | 
enna. 


ANTED.— PUPIL NURSES AT THE WEST 
Philadelphia Hospital for Women. 
40385 Parrish Street. 
ANTED.—A SINGLE MAN ON A GENTLE- 
man’s place, short distance from the city. 
Must understand the care of horses and 
milk one cow. Address A., 1, this office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
by young lady, Friend. Address Z, Office 
Intelligencer and Journal. 


(QAROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


7386 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
4@- Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 





AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old ae Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


RCCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of referertces. 
Room No. 40 Imperial] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


A LFRED L. SELLE 


== 


CHAPPAQUA CONFERENCE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Groups of First-day School, Religious and 
Philanthropic Union Conferences, 14x17 ins., 
$1 each. Groups and views 5x8 and 4x5 ins., 
25 cents each. Souvenir Album, 8 photogravure 
plates, 50 cents each, postpaid. Address 

JOHN COX, JR., 
211 West 23d Street, New York City. 





A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all grades 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good shoe. 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 


| Removal. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
(first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


School, City, 2 
and county Warrants 


rank next to Governments as to Safety, yield 64% to 
7 per cent. income and over. Also, 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road. Write for particulars. 

Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Walnut St., Phila. 


Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world, 
NO COMMISSION charged on part not used. 








uu 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLiey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses pueeias for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will re-open Ninth month 10, 18%. The work 
xegins with Kindergarten and ends with the 
School and College te spore’ A A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars wre 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee . The present build- 
ing is new and much en’ , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Swarthmore College. 

Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and founs 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary d . Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 
RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
mut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business traifling. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It bas an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.”’ 

A comglete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Ous- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
---»-Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1594. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Horollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter con- 
cerning the School. 














Publisher’s Department. 
BRIEF BUSINESS TOPICS. 


*,* A Friznp who came into the office one day 
last week, brought an order for four new subscrip- 
tions, under the 50-cent rate which we have been 
advertising (from Eighth month 18 to end of 1894), 
and he said, in the course of conversation : 

“Tam sure that if this price were known more, 
there would be many new subscribers. I just men- 
tioned it, at the close of our meeting, and easily got 
those four names. If you could get others to do 
that, there are persons who would be glad to avail 
themselves of the offer,—those not members, as well 
as those who are.” 

This is a good suggestion, and we have no doubt 
that in many neighborhoods there is material for 
more subscribers, We should be glad, of course, to 
enter the new names. 


*,* THs two issues of the paper, last week and 
week before, Eighth month 25, and Ninth month 1, 
had 24 pages instead of 20, the usual size, and con- 
tained, we believe, more reading matter than has 
ever been printed by any other Friends’ newspaper 
in this country. 


*,* A FRIEND who advertised a “‘ Wanted,’ writes 
us to please take the advertisement out, and adds: 
“It was very satisfactory.’” He wanted help. Ad- 
vertisements for positions, we find, do not bring 
replies so readily, unless the place desired is for 
househo 1d work. 


*,* PLease note our address: No. 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss 
of time. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the ee, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologi 
laboratories; manual . Special care will 
be given to the moral and ous training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


1416-18 Chestnut 

Brown Preparatory School, siret, Pade 
ol men pre i 

school for the student who desires to do a specified 
amount of work in a limited time. Young ladies 
ay in private classes for the leading Female 
col . Evening classes. For circulars, address 
ALONZO BROWN, Principal. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
ose Wath month 19th, 1598.” 


By Howakp M., JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mad at these 


prices. —_ Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


per binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding, 
cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 





Price, in 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


IVORY« 
» QOAP 


elT FLOATS» 
wa 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., CIN’TL 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, § 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 





John Faber Miller, “)cyanwe bo 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Practi 
pana in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Gien Mountain House 


AND 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Popular Rates. : 
Paend for Circular. A. J, cheer. 
anager, 


‘The Whittier removea to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Home Comforts. 


Open all the year. 
Open all the year, 
The Revere, Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 





